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Preface 


In this publication of the symposia proceedings on Creativity and 
Psychological Health, an understanding of self-integration is our chief 
concern. We are primarily interested in studying the widely held 
conviction that creativity is the rightful heritage of every' human being, 
and in exploring the meaning and significance of psychological health 
in terms of the pracess of individual experience. Since so many dis¬ 
ciplines seem to be converging at one time upon the understanding of 
creativity as one of the essential aspects of psychological health the 
planning committee for the 1960-61 Conferences on Creative Arts Edu¬ 
cation at Syracuse University thought it beneficial to invite a psychol¬ 
ogist, a philosopher, a sociologist, a medical doctor, a publisher of text¬ 
books, an educational researcher, an art educator, and a specialist in 
the field of exceptional education to share with us their insights on the 
subject. This volume presents their interpretations of the relationship 
between creativity and psychological health. 

The articles at times may contradict and at other times supplement 
each other. The criterion for including them in a single volume is not 
necessarily their consistency of outlook, but rather the fact that a 
significant balance emerges from the contributors’ differences of mind. 
Each of the distinguished speakers was encouraged to discuss the 
general topic from his owm point of view and experience. The article 
on “Basic Aspects of Creative Teaching” prepared by Viktor Lowen- 
feld for delivery at the 1960 symposium was, however, due to his 
untimely death, presented by his colleague and closest friend, Dr. 
Kenneth Beittel, Associate Professor of Art Education at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Our immediate pedagogical aim is to challenge the fallacious 
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Creativity and Psychological Health 

assumption that creativity is an impractical and unimportant luxury. 
\\ e suspected that the symposia would make clear that this assumption 
is empirically not so, and our suspicions seem to have been justified. 
We hope that creativity will be seen for what it is—nothing more and 
nothing less—and we hope that this preface will serve as a beginning 
of such understanding. 

For a fair consideration of this publication the reader is invited 
to recognize creativity as a positive self-integrating force and to set 
aside his predominant concern for the creation of aesthetic forms. 
Where once creativity was greeted with derisive laughter, scorn, and 
suspicion, it is today considered a professional interest and treated with 
the respect it deserves, even among engineers, inventors and medical 
personnel. According to our definition of creativity, the self, which is 
an ineluctable unity, comes into composure with the world and at the 
same time is different, separate, and free. We should, therefore, look 
upon creativity as not merely an abstract theory, but as being practical, 
for the composition of self is unquestionably practical. It would thus 
appear that creativity stems from well being. Its source appears to be 
man's tendency to actualize himself, to become his own potentialities. 

Creativity is then a process of individual experience, of self- 
actualization, an expression of being. The creative process that one 
uses to paint a picture or to compose a poem or a ballad is the same 
process that integrates the mind. What makes for organization of mind 
is much like what makes for organization of a work of art. ^V^hen the 
objective and subjective levels of the mind come into a symbiotic 
integration the mind is creative. IVhen the self is integrated with the 
outside world the mind is profoundly proficient, content and healthy. 
One should for the sake of his mental health be both objective and 
subjective at the same time. Like a genuine work of art, a sound mind 
comes into composition with the world and at the same time remains 
separate, free and independent. 

Where mental health exists, it arises from an expression of one's 
own being. The healthy individual possesses a sense of personal 
security and recognizes the value of self-respect and self-confidence. 
Both creativity and mental health involve mutual respect, confidence, 
and deep contentment. A creative person is an individual who can feel 
reasonably comfortable about himself when he recognizes the demands 
of life, and continues to maintain his individuality. He is capable of 
living happily and productively with other people without being a 
nuisance. 
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Unfortunately the unconscious disjunction of a person from the 
world about him leads to mental illness. He begins to feel doubtful of 
himself, insecure, threatened, and suspicious of others. He finds it 
difficult to get along with people. If on the other hand his integration 
with everything is sensible, so far will the way he relates to the world 
be sensible. 

It is hoped that by reiteration and by reassurance these articles, 
and the bibliography which is intended to provide relevant and 
peripheral reading material for additional study, will serve to stimulate 
a continuous exploration of the significance of psychological health 
in terms of the creative process. 

It is a pleasure to express my sincere appreciation for the cordial 
support I have received from the symposia participants: Kennetli R. 
Beittel, G. Arnold Cronk, Louis A. Fliegler, Ross L. Mooney, Clark 
Moustakas, Ralph Ojemann, Pitirim Sorokin, Ordway Tead and 
Charles F. Virtue. 

I am further pleased to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Divi¬ 
sion of the Summer Sessions and to six of my colleagues at Syracuse 
University who presided over the general sessions of the biennium 
symposia: Alexander N. Charters, Dean, University College; Eric H. 
Faigle, Dean, College of Liberal Arts; Kishio Matoba, Dual Instructor 
of .Art and Education; C. Robert Pace, Director, Psychological Research 
Center; Robert J. Pfister, Assistant Professor of .Art; and Milton H. 
Williams, Professor of Philosophy. 

Michael F. Andrews, Director 
Annual Conference on 
Creative Arts Education 
Syracuse University 

July 30, 1960 
Syracuse, New York 
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General Theory 
of Cj'eativity 

PiTiRiM A. Sorokin 


Dr. Pitirini Sorokin, American sociologist, was born and reared among the 
Romi, Ugro-Finnish people of North Russia. He received the equivalent of a 
master's degree in criminal law in 1916 and the degree of Doctor of Sociology 
from the University of St. Petersburg in 1922. He is the founder and presently 
Director of the Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism. Dr. Sorokin 
is the author of “Ways and Power of Love,” “The Reconstruction of Human¬ 
ity/' “The Mysterious Energ}^ of Love,” “Power of Morality/' and many 
other books. 

1. Working Definition of Creative Activity. Of all the numerous ac¬ 
tivities of an individual or of a group only the activities which add 
something new and constructive to the highest values of Truth, Good¬ 
ness, Beauty and to other positive values can be called creative. In 
more concrete terms, only the activities which tangibly enrich science, 
technology% philosophy, religion, ethics, law, fine arts, economics, 
politics, language (means of communication) and practical w^ays of 
human life are creative. In behavioral terms, a truly creative activity 
represents an adequate and constructive response of a person or a 
group to tlie new situation and a more adequate response to the old 
situation. 

This means that all the activities which do not meet these conditions 
are un-creative, no matter how effectively they change man himself and 
the world in which he lives. In fact, all the activities which undermine, 
distort, decrease, and destroy the world of the positive values, which 
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impoverish all the enumerated fields of culture and human life, or 
which replace a more adequate response by the less adequate one are 
uncreative. 

Z Creative Inequality of Individuals and Groups. Creative activity 
of persons and groups shows enormous di£Eerences in degree, magni¬ 
tude, and kind of creativity: it fluctuates from the uncreative destruc¬ 
tiveness of idiots, sadists, murderers, and Herostrates of all kinds, and 
from a barely perceptible flicker of creatiWty of the rank and file to 
the highest creativity of the greatest genius in all important fields of 
culture and social life. 

The majority of human beings display only a weak and low-grade 
creativity. \^er\’ roughly, only one person in some 500,000 individuals 
shows a notable creativity clearly above that of the mediocritj*. And 
only one person in many, many millions of ordinary' human beings 
displays the creativity of the greatest genius exemplified by Bach- 
Mozart>-Beethoven in music, Plato-Aristotle-Shankara-St. Thomas 
Aquinas-Kant in philosophy, Homer-Dante-Shakespeare in literature, 
Archimedes—Galileo—Isaac Newton in science, Lao-tse—Confucius— 
Buddha-Jesus in religion, Phidias-Praxiteles-Michelangelo in archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, and by the top creators in other essential fields 
of cultural and social life. 

Similarly, of thousands of various tribes and groups that have existed 
in human histoiy only very few* groups have been able to create great 
culture or civilization or to display a great creativity in one or more 
fields of culture. According to N. Danilevsky-Spengler there have been 
only 10 and 9 groups—or, according to Toynbee and others, only 21 to 
26 groups—that created great cultures or chilizations. 

This means that the highest forms of creativity are the very* rare 
flowers in the gardens of human culture and human life. 

3. Fluctuation of Creative Activity. Creative activity of a man of 
talent, genius or of a creative group does not remain constant through¬ 
out life but fluctuates in its intensity and fruitfulness, now* readiing 
the highest points and now* ebbing to the low* levels of creativity, even 
to the zero point of uncreativity. Such a rhythm of explosion and 
relaxation of creativity occurs many times in the life of a creative 
person and a few* times throughout historical existence of a creative 
group. This means that Danilevsky-^pengler-Toynbee's theory that 
each historical creative group has only one period of creative blossom¬ 
ing after which it creatively dies is fallacious. Within a much narrower 
scale similar fluctuation of intensification and relaxation of creativity 
occurs in the life of a creatively mediocre person or group. 
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i. Sh^ft oi C'ff'titiz’ty fro}jt CxiOub to (iroup in t/ut Cfmrse of Tune, 
Nuiic oi the creati\e groups maintains it«» (:.reati\e leadership through¬ 
out historical existence or for an indefinite^ i<jng period. In the 
course of time its creativity declines—temporarily or irretrievably—and 
iieative leadership passes to another, already creative or hitherto un- 
crcative group. This proposition holds true in regard to the small 
oroups, like a department ol a universitv, or university, or citv, or 
lonimunitv, as well as to the vast groups like the Egyptian, Babyionir, 
Sumerian, Iranic, Indian, Chinese, Greek, Roman, Spanish, British, 
French, German, and other empires or like the Taoist, Confucianist, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Judaist, Christian, Mohammedan and other vast 
religious organizations. The same remains true in regard to the creative 
leadership in science, philosophy, fine arts, law, ethics, economics and 
politics. Each of creative groups—small and vast—has its one or a 
few periods of leadership for a limited time onh. Sooner or later this 
leadership passes to other groups, each of which in its turn after having 
discharged it fruitfully, loses it to some other groups. And so, the 
creative elan shifts from group to group in the human utiiverse. As an 
example, at the present time we observe an epochal shift of the creative 
leadership of mankind from Europe, which monopolistically carried it 
on during the last five centuries, to the peoples and nations of the 
.\mericas, Asia, Africa, and Eurasia. 

5. Specificity of Creativity, Eminent creativity of a person or group 
is always limited to one or a few fields of culture. There hardly ever 
has been a person or group encyclopedically creative in all fields of 
culture and social life. There have been men and women of genius in 
science or philosophy, religion or ethics, literature, music or painting, 
or in building great political and economic empires, and so on. More 
larely, there have been great creators in two or three fields of creativity; 
but I can hardly mention any single genius in the whole human history 
who has been a truly encyclopedic creator in all fields of creativity. 
Within a larger margin the same is true of creative groups. Out of the 
limited number of creative societies some showed creativity in several 
fields, some others only in one or two fields, but none in all fields of 
social and cultural creativity. For instance, Greek culture distinguished 
itself very little in the fields of religious and empire-building creativity; 
Roman society, in the fields of philosophy, science, music; Arabic 
peoples, in drama, sculpture, and painting; the Russians and English, 
in sculpture; and so on. Furthermore, those groups which distinguished 
themselves in several fields did so at diflEerent periods of their historical 
existence. 
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H. Factors of Creativity. We reaiiy kiioiv iittie about the'>e iactorv 
It still remains largely unknown why out ot millions ot individuals 
it is Plato or Xewton, Beethoven or Michelangelo. Buddha or Jesus, 
Shakespeare or any other man of genius who happened to be graced 
by the highest creativity; or why out of thousands of tribes only the 
Ancient Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Hindu, Chinese, European and a few other groups have been 
destined to create great cultures and complex social, political, and 
economic systems. ^\e can post-factum indicate a few factor^ like 
fortunate heredity (which itself still remains a mystery), an urgent 
need of a certain creativity for the survival and growth of a group or a 
person, being born and living at the point of cross fertilization of 
various cultural streams, education, freedom, or just good luck. But 
none of these or other factors satisfactorily explains the why and how 
of the emergence, growth and decline, or the distribution and shift of 
creativity among persons and groups, and practically all the essential 
enigmas of creativity. Its nature and dynamics still largely remain a 
mystery. In the terms of the old Biblical utterance (St. John, 3:8) 
creativity “bloweth Tvhere it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is ever\ 
one that is born of the Spirit’' (of creativity). 

7. The Law of the Three Stages: {Conception-Objectification-- 
Socialization) in Creative Accomplishment. Three different phases can 
be observed in any creative achievement from its beginning to its 
socialized realization in empirical cultural life. These stages are: 
1) conception of the essentials of a new discovery' or creati\’e master¬ 
piece in the mind of the creator; 2) elaboration, objectification or 
materialization of the essential idea or pattern in the external or 
material vehicles (writing, painting, sculpturing, building the invented 
gadget, etc.), making the conception accessible, and communicable to 
other persons and groups; 3) diffusing and socializing the objectified 
creative achievement in human universe, making it known, acknowl¬ 
edged, appreciated, and used in the empirical-personal, cultural, and 
social life. Sometimes these phases are telescoped within a relatively 
short period; sometimes each of these phases takes years and decades 
for maturation and then for passage of one phase into another; the 
stage of socialization especially tends to lag, now and then, by decades, 
even by centuries, behind the stages of conception and objectification. 
While the accomplishment of the conception and objectification largely 
depends upon the creative genius, a successful socialization of his 
creation is much more strongly determined by the sociocultural condi- 
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lions in which the new creation is born: when these conditions are 
“ininiical” and “uncongenial” to it, the new creation olten has to wait 
a long time before it becomes socialized and rooted in a more congenial 
social and cultural life. Sometimes the uncongenial conditions even 
destroy the new creation and its creator precluding its socialization. 

8. Integral Theoty of Cognition and Creativity, Great creati\e 
achievements are always accomplished through cooperation of: 
a) superconscious genius or intuition; b) rational logico-mathematical 
thought; and c) sensory perception and observation. Small, mediocre 
creative results can be achieved without superconscious genius through 
a co-operation of rational thought and sensory perception and observa¬ 
tion. Contrary to the prevalent Freudian, Jungian, von Hartmann’s, 
Janet’s and other claims, the unconscious cannot and does not create 
anything. Prevalent beliefs into creativity of the unconscious (or pre- 
conscious or sub-conscious) are due to the blunderous identification ot 
the superconscious (w’hich is above the conscious level) with the 
unconscious (w’hich is below the conscious state of mind). W'hen we 
are truly unconscious, as in a deep dreamless sleep or when conscious¬ 
ness is knocked out of us, we neither think, nor perceive, nor feel, nor 
are aware of anything. In such a state we are consciously, cogitatively. 
and creatively dead. 

According to the Integral theory of cognition and creativity we have 
not one but at least three different forms and channels of cognitive and 
creative energies: sensory', rational, and supersensory-superrational. 
The empirical aspect of the total reality is perceived, operated, and 
re-created by us through our sense organs and their extensions: micro¬ 
scopes, telescopes, etc. The rational aspect of the reality is comprehend¬ 
ed and re-created by us mainly through our reason: mathematical, 
logical, and other forms of rational thought. Finally, tlie glimpses of 
the superrational-supersensory forms of reality are grasped through the 
superconscious “enlightment,'’ “intuition,” “divine inspiration” of all 
creative geniuses: founders of great religions, giants of philosophy, 
great scientists, artists, moral leaders and other eminent creators in all 
fields of culture and social life. These geniuses unanimously testily 
the fact that their discoveries and creations have been started by the 
grace of "inspiration,” “intuition,” “flash of enlightment” quite dif¬ 
ferent from sensory perception or logico-mathematical thought, and 
then developed and tested in cooperation with the sensory’ and rational 
ways of cognition and creativity. 

9. The Role of the Supraconscious in Discoveries and Creativity. 
Since the supraconscious mode of cognition and creativity is still ques- 
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tioned by sensate thinkers (who inexcusabh contuse i: with the un¬ 
conscious or subconscious; it is advisable to outline briefly todavS 
situation of this problem. In a terse formulation it is as follows: 

\ ery little is known of the supraconscious. What is known can be 
summed up as follows: 

A. The supraconscious seems to be the fountainhead of the greatest 
achievements and discoveries in all fields of human creative activitv: 
science, religion, philosophy, technologv', ethics, law, the fine arts, eco¬ 
nomics, and politics. Without its genius and operation, through merely 
conscious (rational and sensory) and unconscious activities, only 
mediocre achievements are possible; never the greatest. A professor 
of English or of musical composition ma\ know excellently all the 
radonal rules and techniques entering into the composition of a 
literary or musical masterpiece; and yet, if he is devoid of the supra¬ 
conscious genius, he never can become even a remote relative of the 
Shakespeares and Chaucers, the Bachs and Beethovens. 

B. The supraconscious creates and discovers through supraconscious 
intuition. It is different from all sensory intuitions—perception, ob¬ 
servation—and from logical, mathematical, and syllogistic reasoning. 
1) In contrast to senses and reason, intuitional inspiration or cognition 
comes as a momentan* flash, different from a patient sensory observa¬ 
tion or mathematical, logical analysis. 2) The time moment and the 
circumstances of this flash can hardly be foreseen, predicted, or volun¬ 
tarily produced. 3) The flash often occurs in the least expected moment 
and conditions. This is true of nations and other organized groups as 
well as of individuals. The stream of their creativity in each and all 
fields swells and dries, rises and fails, shifts from one group to another, 
in an unpredictable and fairly erratic manner. 4) The intuitional 
flash intuits adequately the central or most essential nature of the in¬ 
tuited phenomenon, noumenon, or relationship or of the new creative 
value. 5) The supraconscious intuition lies at the basis of the whole 
sensory and logical knowledge or value-experience. 6) The supra¬ 
conscious is egoless: it transcends ego entirely and unconditionally. 
When “possessed” by the supraconscious inspiration an individual 
becomes its egoless instrument, lifted far above the limitations of an 
ego. 7) The supraconscious with its creative intuition and other 
characteristics was noted long ago and called by different terms. The 
“self” (vs. “ego”), “atman,” “purusha,” the “Enlightenment,” “Eternal 
reason,” “Sublime stupidity,” “no-knowledge,” the “divine madness,” 
“nous,” “grace of God,” “Divine or mystic revelation,” “pneuma,” 
the docta ignorantia^ “inner light” are the terms for it used by many 
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thinkers and groups. “Genius,” “inspiration,” “creative elan,'' the 
“sovereign intelligence whicli sees in a twinkle ot an e\e the truth of all 
things in contrast to vain knowledge,” “celestial inspiration,” “supra- 
mentai wisdom that goeth beyond all knowledge” are still other names. 

Having outlined the essentials of the supraconscioiis, let us glance 
at the concrete evidence of its existence and operation. 

The so-called “calculating boys” or “arithmetical prodigies” give an 
example of an instantaneous operation ol the supraconscioiis, quite 
different from conscious mathematical calculation. These persons, 
often of a low intelligence and incapable consciously of an elementary 
mathematical reasoning or understanding, hate been able to make 
instantaneously a complex mathematical calculation. ^Vhen Arago in 
tlie presence of the French Academy asked \'ito Mangiamele (ten years 
old and otherwise uneducated) what is the cubic root of 3,796,416, in 
a space of about half a minute the child responded 156. Asked, “W'hat 
satisfies the condition that its cube plus 5 times its square is equal to 
42 times itself increased by 40?” in less than a minute Vito responded 
that 5 satisfies the condition. And so on. 

.Among thirteen such prodigies we have two men (Ampere and 
Gauss) of eminent ability, and three rated good. The rest are of low 
oi average intelligence. Some of these could not understand an ele¬ 
mentary' mathematical proposition or Euclidean theorem. It is also 
to be noted that the gift lasted only a few years with most of them, 
mainly in their youth. Later on it disappeared. "^Vhatever is the nature 
of this gift, one thing is certain: it is something quite different from 
ordinary' arithmetical calculation and cognition. Its operations are of 
the supraconscious kind, inexplicable and impossible otherwise. 

In the main mathematical discoveries the role of the supraconscious 
intuition has been enormous and indispensable. Poincare, Birkhoff, 
Arago, and the w'hole Intuitional School in mathematics all assert that 
“intuition and faith” serve as “the foundations for the rational super¬ 
structure erected by means of deductive and inductive reasoning,” that 
they are “heuristically valuable,” “of supreme importance,” and are 
“beyond reason.” 

Jacques Hadamard, himself a well-known mathemadcian, recently 
made a special study of the psychology of mathematical inventions. 
Among other sources, he used the answers of the eminent living mathe¬ 
maticians to his questionnaire. 

All these mathematicians state that their discoveries were “sudden 
and spontaneous,” “without any time for thought, however brief.” 
They report experiences resembling Gauss’s. Gauss for many years 
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J'riiitlessh striig,£(Ied with a mathematitai theorem. Finalh. ht Yt[joYls: 

I sucteecletl, not on account ol m\ painiui eiiortN. hut b\ the, 2 :race 
of God. Like a sudden flash ot iightninja; the riddie happened to be 
solved. I, mvself, cannot sa\ what was the conducting thread which 
connected what I previously knew with what made m\ success 
possible. 

What is said of the role of the supraconscious intuition in mathe¬ 
matics still more certainh can be said of other natural sciences. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s discoveries of the mathematical method of fluxion, 
of tlie law of gravitation, and of the composition of light are classical 
examples of great discoveries that were started intuitionally. 

The same is true of discoveries of Galileo, Haller, Black, Gauss, 
Ampere, Liebig, Humphreys, Faraday, Moore, Planck, Davy, Berthelot, 
Russell, and others. In biolog\, the role of intuition was well stressed 
by Barnard. Eighty-three per cent of 232 natural scientists queried by 
the American Chemical Society admitted an unpredictable flash of 
insight which solved their problems with adequacy and finality. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a large number of great scientists- 
like Pascal, Kepler, Newton. Galileo, and others—were not only intui- 
tionists, but mystics in the narrow sense of this tenn. 

Philosoph) also recognizes intuition. Beginning with the L'panishads 
in India and Taoism in China, passing through all the mystic philoso¬ 
phies of the East and the West; through Plato, Aristotle, the Neo- 
platonists (Plotinus, Porphyry , Proclus), the Neo-Pythagorians and 
Gnostics; St. Augustine and the Church Fathers; Pseudo-Dionysius, 
J. S. Erigena, Nicolas of Cusa; most of the great scholastics of the late 
Middle Ages (including St. Thomas Aquinas, especially in the last 
period of his life); up to the more modern philosophers—even such 
apparent rationalists as Descartes and Spinoza; such skeptical-critical 
philosophers as Hume and Kant, not to mention Schopenhauer, Fichte, 
Schelling, Nietzsche, and such objective idealists as Hegel, and up to 
Solovyev, Tolstoi, Bergson, Lossky, James (in his later period), White- 
head, Husserl and other “phenomenologists”; Berdyaev, Kierkegaard, 
Maritain, and the Neo-Thomists; Scheler, Jaspers, Heidegger, and 
some of the other Existentialists: these and many other philosophers— 
practically an overwhelming majority—recognize some sort of intui¬ 
tional axioms, “forms of mind,” or intuitional truths as tlie basis of all 
the mathematical, logical, and sensory-observational verities in all 
fields of human cognition and creativity. 

The supraconscious intuition plays perhaps a still more important 
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:o> in initiation ol technoio^nai imentioiH than in ^ticntilic tli>- 
Mj;rr:e>. A detailed stiidv oi Itow itueiiiors happen to (cjnceive theii 
ni\eii*ions shows uninistakabU the role ol intuition: in most cil these 
cases the first idea ol the iiuention came like a Hash, unexpected, often 
in petuliar conditions, with ail the other traits oi the intuiticmal 
insistht. 

“The veritable man of jcreniu.s is he who acts b\ impulse .... And 
^^eniiis is a grace.” Thus tie Maistre succincth sums up the situation 
in his excellent criticism ol Bacon’s Xovurn Or^aniim. 

Still mcne decisive is the role ol the supraconscious intuition in the 
discoveries and creativit} in language, the fine arts, humanities, and 
social sciences. 

Language is an indispensable condition for human thought and 
creativity in many fields. Its invention and creaticm is one oi tiie 
greatest marvels of humanity. Since it is a conditicjn ol rational 
thought, it could not be invented consciously and rationally. Creation 
of ail natural languages was largely supraconscious. 

The main philosophies, the main ethical systems, the main codes of 
law, and the basic humanistic and social science theories were iormii- 
iated in the sublimest form long ago, when neither laboratories, nor 
statistics, nor the rational techniques, nor the enormous body ol 
observed facts existed. 

Only through the supraconscious could Plato have created his great 
philosophical system to which, Whitehead believes, the subsequent 
history of philosophy has been but a footnote. The same may be said 
of the place of the supraconscious in other great philosophical systems 
of the past, as well as in the great social science theories, in ethical and 
to some extent juridical codes. The sublimest ethical systems of the 
great religions were formulated long ago. All the ethical-intellectual 
theories have not created anything equal to the norms of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or to the similar precepts of Taoism, Confucianism, 
the LTpanishads, the Bhagavadgita, of Yoga, Buddhism, Jainism, Juda¬ 
ism, and Mohammedanism. All the subsequent ethical theories and 
codes are but mere footnotes to these great ethical systems. 

Nietzsche well describes this role of intuition or “inspiration.” In 
the state of creative inspiration: 

one becomes nothing but a medium for supermighty influences. 

That which happens can only be termed revelation; that is to say, 

that suddenly, with unutterable certainty and deIicac}^ something 

becomes visible and audible and shakes and rends one to the depth 
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of one’s being. One hears, one does not seek; one takes, one does not 
ask who it is that gives; like lightning a thought flashes out, of 
necessity, complete in form. ... It is a rapture ... a state of being 
entirely outside oneself.... Everything happens in the highest degree 
involuntarily, as in a storm of feeling, freedom, of power, of di¬ 
vinity. (73) 

Many great poets similarly described the basic transmutation they 
experienced when “inspired” or possessed by the supraconscious. 

And so also assert great music creators. “What, you ask, is my method 
in writing and elaborating my large and lumbering things?” writes 
Mozart. “I can, in fact, say nothing more about it than this: I do not 
know myself and can never find out. W’hen I am in a particularly good 
condition . . . then the thoughts come to me in a rush, and best of all. 
Whence and how, I do not know and cannot learn.” 

Beethoven states: “You will ask me -where I get my ideas. I am not 
able to answer that question positively.” 

“What we conquer for ourselves through art is from God, divine 
inspiration. .. . Every genuine creation of art is independent, mightier 
than the artist himself, and through its manifestation, returns to the 
Divine. With man it has only this in common: that it bears testimony 
to the mediation of the Divine in him.” 

Beethoven clearly stresses the insufficiencv’ of the rational mind for 
creativity. “Kings and Princes may be able to create professors and 
privy counselors. . . but they cannot create great men.. ..” “The new 
and original is born of itself without one’s thinking of it.” 

In still greater detail Tchaikovsky describes this process. 

Usually the seed of a future musical creation germinates instanta¬ 
neously and most unexpectedly. If the seed appears at a favorable 
moment, the main difficulty is passed. The rest grows of itself. 
(A new idea gives to Tchaikovsky a boundless joy... .) One forgets 
everything; one is a madman. ... Sometimes inspiration takes flight, 
one has to seek it again—often in vain. Frequently one must rely here 
upon a quite cold deliberate technical process of work. Perhaps such 
moments are responsible, in the works of the Great Masters, for those 
places where the organic coherence fails, and where one can trace 
artificial coherence, seams and patches. But this is unavoidable. 
If that spiritual condition of the artist called inspiration . .. should 
continue uninterrupted, the artist could not survive a single day.... 
The strings would snap and the instrument would fly to pieces. One 
thing, however, is indispensable: the main idea of the piece, together 
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;dth a gtrneral outline of the separate parts, must not be found 
thr<'>ugh searchino:, but niu^t siniph appear as a result of tiiat super¬ 
natural, incomprehensible and ne\er-anah/ed po^ver caiied inspira¬ 
tion. f, 100; 

Similar statements are made bv most oi gieai writer-^ and poets. 
Schelling sums these saying, “Just as the man ol destiny does not exe¬ 
cute what he wills or intends, but what he is obliged to exetute through 
an incomprehensible fate under whose infiuence he stands, so tlie artist 
. . . seems to stand under tlie influence of a power whicfi . . . compel 
him to declare or represent things which he Iiimself does not completeK 
see through, and whose inij>ort is infinite.*’ 

Finally, the role of the supraconscious is o\erwheImingly derisi\e 
in religious and moral creativity. Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha, Moses 
and the Hebrew prophets, Mahavira. Christ, Mohammed, all the great 
moral teachers up to the more recent charismatic religious leaders, 
explicitly profess this role. 

“I and the Father are one.” (Jesus: John 10:30) 

“Thou (God) art the doer thereof.” (Jayminiya Upanishads) 

“I live, yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” (St. Paul: Gal. 2:20) 
“The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost are the works 
of the Holy Ghost rather than his own.” (St. Thomas Aquinas) 

“If any man is to come to God, he must be empty of all works and 
let God work alone,” (John Tauler, Following of Christ. 16, 17) 

“Not me, but God working through me.” (St. Theresa) 

“It is Thou who wanted my debut and who took my essence in order 
to serve Thee as a symbol among men.” (A1 Hallaj) 

The same idea is stressed by mystics in their statement that the ego 
must die before one can reach the union with God. 

We see here the same transmutation of man into an instrument of 
the supraconscious which we saw in all fields of creativity. In religious 
and ethical fields this “becoming obsessed by the supraconscious” is 
especially conspicuous. 

I have outlined the essentials of what w^e know about the supra- 
conscious and its specific functions in truly great creativity and im¬ 
portant cognition. Its main role seemingly is that of a starter and 
supreme guide in making of all notable discoveries, inventions, and 
masterpieces of man. In this capacity it cooperates with sensory and 
rational ways of knowing and creating, whose main functions seem to 
consist in development and testing the illuminating idea or pattern 
granted by the supraconscious intuition. This means that each ac- 
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complished great achievement or discover}' is the result ot the 

unified work of all three—supraconsciou^, rational, and sensory—wavs 
ol cognition and creativity. This warns against acceptance ot ail sorts 
of false “intuitions” as the supraconscious intuitions. As a matter ot 
fact the grace of the latter in its full and pure form i^ visited upon only 
very few “selected and anointed” and very rarely at that. 

The truth or creative masterpiece obtained through integi-al use 
of all these channels is fuller and greater than that achieved only 
through the channels of either sensory perception, or of logico-mathe- 
matical reasoning, or of intuition. The history of human knowledge 
is a cemetery filled with wrong empirical observations, false reasonings, 
and pseudointuitions. In the integral use of these three ways, they 
supplement and check one another. Integral cognition and creativity 
mean also that we learn about the total reality not only from empirical 
scientists and logical thinkers, but also from great religious and moral 
leaders like Buddha, Jesus, Confucius, Lao-tse, and from the creators 
in fine arts, like Beethoven and Mozart, Homer and Shakespeare, 
Phidias and Michelangelo. They reveal to us in Richard Wagner’s 
words, universalia ante rem. 
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The heightened concern to examine the process of creativity is a 
product of the period in which we live. The emphasis is to find and 
develop more creative people. Can this intensified awareness be a re¬ 
flection of the Atomic and Automation Ages? Is man concerned with 
his dehumanization and has the fear of an Age of Conformity become 
realistic? Is he afraid that he will lose his personal identity? Does he 
w’ant to reexamine the essence of his being in order to insure a con¬ 
fluence of independence and initiative and status? Who am I? and 
Where am I going? are related questions which serve as the impetus 
for the interest in the creative process. Inevitably, the need for dis¬ 
covering the self and to find specific directions for self-actualization 
are the propelling forces for creativity. 

Will man always be creative? The evolution of man clearly en- 
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hances the image ot creati\it\ and indicate:* that man has been con¬ 
sistently creative throughout time. The regre^dons, oi v/hich we are 
aware, can be viewed in the context of creativity a> reorientation and 
restructuring of social and per:*onal ideas. Destruction, as an element 
of time, may be more aptly considered reconstruction in time and 
space. Rather positively, it ma\ be projected that man will never total¬ 
ly destroy himself unless a transcendent result can occur. We know 
that matter is never destroyed but recombined in a different way to 
form new organizational patterns. A similar conclusion can be drawn 
relative to man’s ideas. 

As previously suggested, a revie%v of past events shows that the 
movement of life has been forward. The fundamental aim of existence 
is to improve the evolution of man. Creativity can then be interpreted 
as a natural urge to develop and unfold. Consequently, it may be hy¬ 
pothesized that creativity is a primary drive. More significantlv, a basic 
aspect of life which derives from this contention is the concept of “in¬ 
evitable creation.” In the perspective of time and space, man is 
destined to be creative ad infinitum, 

WTiat is the inner compulsion of man to create? He never seems satis¬ 
fied with the present structure. His consistent restlessness clearly dem¬ 
onstrates an insatiable desire to alter the environment and consequently 
amplify his life space. It may be interesting to speculate upon man’s 
drive for creativity. Fundamentally, it is as though man wants to find 
his place in the order of the cosmos. There is a desire for immortality 
in which man wants to leave his imprint upon the universe. 

All individuals are creative in diverse ways and to different degrees. 
The nature of creativity remains the same whether one is producing a 
new game or a symphony. Essentially, creativity is not some mvstical 
process which occurs only with the few, but exists within each indi¬ 
vidual. Creativity is within the realm of each individual depending 
upon the area of expression and capability of the individual. “For in¬ 
stance, one woman, uneducated, poor, a full-time housewife and 
mother, did none of the conventionally creative things and yet was a 
marvelous cook, mother, wife and homemaker. . . . She was a perfect 
hostess. Her meals were banquets. Her taste in linens, silver, glass, 
crocker\% and furniture was impeccable. She was in all these areas 
original, novel, ingenious, unexpected, inventive. I just had to call her 
creative.” (53) Conceivably, then, the determination of a creative act 
suggests different levels of creativity, and that the creativeness of an 
act is measurable in terms of individual excellence rather than some 
arbitrary group standard. 
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A deliiiiiion of creativity evolves from this point. Creativity is con¬ 
ceived as a process in ^vhicli man manipulates external s\mbols or 
(objects as a means of seli-actuaii/ation to produce an unusual event 
uncommon to ]Mm^eli and his eiu ironment. Inherent in this 

definition is the recognition that there are ciittereiu levels tmd degrees 
of creativity. The term, “uncommon to himself,” needs clarification 
since it does not represent the usual conceptualization oi creativity. 
The touchstone lor a creative act is not exclusively a cultural one; it 
must also encompass whether the individual previously exhibited the 
response in his behavior. The no\elty of a creative act by the in* 
di\idual is the important factor. .Vs Mead states, “1 shall use the teim 
creativity as a statement of the process in the individual; to the extent 
that a person makes, invents, thinks of something that is new to him, 
he may be said to have performed a creative act. Prom this point of 
view the child who rediscovers in the twentieth century that the 
s(|uare of the hypotenuse of a right angle triangle equals the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides is periorming as creative an act as did 
Archimedes, although the implications of the discovery for cultural 
tradition is zero, since this proposition is already a part of geometry.” 
(58) 

An outgrowth of this concept is the creative interchange between the 
individual and his environment. “Creative interchange has two aspects 
which are two sides of the same thing. One aspect is tlie understanding 
in some measure of the original experience of the other person. The 
other aspect is the integration of what one gets from others in such a 
way as to create progressively the original experience in oneself.” i 104) 
Re-creation is explicitly involved. It is insufficient to think that the 
development of a new product is the only index of creativity, for the 
ability to utilize this new product in a creative fashion is also impera¬ 
tive. It would be incongruent to assume that one creates for himself. 
Quite true that the ultimate usage may not be immediately apparent, 
but the prime motivation is to enhance knowledge which can benefit 
everyone. 

Levels of Creativity 

Creativity has implicit in its context an evolutionary and develop¬ 
mental perspective. Although the present thesis is mainly concerned 
with ontogenetic aspects, the phylogenetic determinants are inherent 
and part of the dynamics in the evolutionary growth of creativity. The 
inclusion of this latter concept is made only to emphasize a neglected 
phase. Hence, what may be appraised as the levels of creativity of an 
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individual nia\ be appropriateh appiietl to the total de\eiouraent of 
man. 

A description of the creative process in gross terms iimit^» the inter¬ 
pretation of a creative event. It seems more iruitful first to pinpoint the 
various levels of creativity in order to under'stand the coinpiexitie'* 
the process. Such a study of the qualitative characteristics and dimen¬ 
sions of creativity can be assessed intrinsically and extriiisically by the 
subsequent result in manifest behavior. Furthermore, the difterent 
degrees of creativity can be highlighted as measurable phenomena. 

The use of a pyramid rather than a circle or rectangle to depict a 
conceptual model is a rather interesting device. It is designed to show 
cumulative effects of concepts where the specific aspects are not equal 
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ii: difficult} biu me inteireliitecl in builclins^ nioie inclusive constructs. 
The need to demonstrate imenelationshij^s and the continued siltinir 
oi experience between the \arious stages is illustrated b\ the apertures 
in the pyramid. I'his schematic representation is devised to project a 
jAramidal structure oi clittereinial levels oi creathity in conceptual 
order of compiexit). 

CreneralK. the first three levels ol creativity are excluded from con¬ 
sideration in developing a theoretical framework rjf creativity. I'lie 
reason for the omission is that many current definitions of creativitv 
use onh a cultural relerent of uniqueness without giving cognizance 
to the individual referent. This is in error because it does not permit 
a real understanding of the sequence of a creative act. 

The base of the pyramid may be referred to as simple habit creativiu. 
It is the most elementaristic and fundamental aspect of an individual’s 
growth pattern. In a sense, the initial evidences of creativit\ are ap¬ 
parent at this level. Included at this level may be a variet\ of tasks 
such as grasping an object, standing upright, etc. in which the response^ 
are primarily motoric. True, the complexities involved in the various 
activities are not similar, but the common determinant is a one-to-one 
relationship between an individual and his environment with a limita¬ 
tion of decisions which are essential to execute the act. Specifically, 
only one stimulus is apparent which results in one kind of activity 
formation. The point of creation in simple habit creativity would be 
the first time the organism responds correctly since the individual 
does not possess the accurate learning pattern until that moment of 
success. Of course, as soon as the trace pattern is reinforced, it becomes 
a simple habit formation. However, the original successful act should 
not be summarily dismissed because future creative hierarchical se¬ 
quences spring from these seemingly simple executions. 

A further step up the pyramid is simple selective creativity which 
involves a choice between two stimuli to make a decision and perform 
an act. The primary distinction between simple habit creativity and 
simple selective creativity is made on the basis of the number of stimuli 
placed within the individual's environment. In addition, the need for 
more advanced relational thinking becomes apparent although the in¬ 
dividual is making an association at an elementary' level. It is at this 
stage that interest and evaluation become more prominent in produc¬ 
ing a creative act. 

As more stimuli are placed within the environment, complex selec¬ 
tive creativity becomes evident. The selection of concurrent elements 
which need to be made are manifold and represent more than merely 
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a conect response. The self becomes uniquely individual and 
some areas of commonality tend to diminish. A higher degree 
of interpretation and associational activity elicits differential patterns 
^vhich individualizes reactions. Realistically, many steps probably 
e\'olve between simple selective creativity and complex selective 
creativity, but at this point of theoretical development the general 
classifications serve as a basis lor future thinking. 

The prevailing frame of reference for what is conceived by many 
scientists to be creativity is, in essence, two aspects of the creative proc¬ 
ess-problem-solving and projected creativity. The cultural referent of 
uniqueness distinguishes these facets of creativity from the previous 
levels. Problem-solving and projected creativity are highly interrelated, 
but they are different in degrees of abstractness. Also, in problem solv¬ 
ing, all of the stimuli are directly utilizable, while in projection some 
aspects are not. 

Problem-solving creativity is designated as the efficaciousness of an 
individual to integrate diverse obser\'able manifestations in the en¬ 
vironment to create a novel end product. In differentiating between 
complex selective creativity and problem-solving creativity, the former 
does not involve a culturally unique application and a new’ result, 
whereas the latter does. In both instances, the stimuli are present in the 
environment. The high order solution in problem-solving creativity is 
discernible in that the final result has not been previously a part of the 
milieu. At this point, the functional applications of science are more 
in evidence than at the upper or low’er levels. Some discoveries and 
inventions fall into this categon\ 

Projection represents a higher form of creativity. It is manifest in 
the manipulation of abstract knowledge (mathematics) to predict an 
event, or in the production of an art piece of unusual magnitude w’hich 
has been created from the artist's imagination, or the composition of a 
symphony, or theoretical formulations. These illustrations are some- 
wrhat different in integration and elaboration of design, and though the 
specific techniques are dissimilar, the processes which create the know- 
able from the unknowable are analogous. Projected creativity is the 
initial effort of an individual to synthesize environmental elements and 
extend current information w’hich he has inwardly conceptualized. It is 
important to stress that all the elements involved in the solution are 
not immediately apparent. Imagination, conceptualized analysis and 
synthesis, and problem-solving ability play a significant role in effecting 
this kind of creativity. 

Up to this point, the pyramid of creativity demonstrates the unfold- 
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ir :5 process oi an individual. The continuum cA de\eiopment ranges 
doiii the primary element's oi simplicity to high order complexity, 
i he^e are yvithin the context oi man\ bio-NOcial milieu at the present 
stage oi scientific knowledge. The two iijiper levels-creation oi lile and 
treation oi the universe—aie within the descriptive concepts oi crea¬ 
tivity, but they do not represent direct manipulative aspects which can 
be controlled b\ man. Xo dichotomv is being attempted since die 
emphasis in this part oi the presentation is on the compartmentali/ed 
nature of creativity. It would be fallacious to omit the'»e last two levels 
because the construction of a theoretical model nece^dtates inclu>ion 
of all areas of creativity. 

The creation of life is the level which substantially is symbolic ol 
the germination of life. The iormation of life, in general, is essential 
to a theoi'v of creativity. Although some factors may not be within the 
province of duplication by man, there are m\riad examples where 
man has contributed to various phases of plant and lower forms of 
animal life. As to the creation of man himself, the problem becomes 
more profound and challenging. Lecomte de Xuoy has attempted 
mathematically to demonstrate the impossibility of the creation of man 
by the laws of probability; new discoveries may demonstrate just tiie 
reverse. The reality that life can be created in a test tube is certainly 
imminent. W^hether life in a te.st tube may finally culminate in a 
human being engenders some interesting speculation. 

The intriguing prospect for e.xplaining the creation of the universe 
is most plausible and needs to be accounted for in this model. The 
placing of the creation of life below the universe may be incorrect but 
this decision represents a bias. Man is herein considered as a lower 
level of creation rather than vice versa. It is important to note that 
the developmental sequence of the world in the Bible stresses the 
primary creation of the universe before man. It is conceivable that as 
the universe is explored, other forms of man may be discovered which 
will demonstrate the impact of the universe upon the species of man. 

Stages of Creativity 

A great deal has recently been written about the factors of creativity, 
but little investigation has taken place in determining the stages of 
creativity. Two limitations appear to be most prominent. First, the 
current information about the stages of creativity represents self- 
reflective reports from highly talented individuals whose major concern 
is with introspection rather than experimental or longitudinal studies 
of the creative process. A second barrier is espoused by Vinacke. He 
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sa\b, ‘‘The real weakness in the view that creative thinkinsr consis:> oi 
a sequence of fairly well defined phases is not that these sta,s;e^ do nf>t 
exist but that they are regarded as univer^sai, clearh recognizable, suc¬ 
cessive and distinct from each other. In actuality, it would be better 
to conceive of creative thinking in more holistic terms, a total pattern 
of behavior in which various processes overlap and interweave between 
the occurrence of the original stimulus and the formation of the final 
product.” (108) 

True, there is overlap among the stages, but it is contended in this 
discussion that minute study of the creative process will reveal distinct 
stages. If different stages exist, then there must be “fairly well defined 
phases” which can be delineated upon closer scrutiny. Although it ma\ 
be appropriate to conceive of creativity in holistic terms, it is essential 
to segment the creative process for experimental and educational pur¬ 
poses. An arbitrary’ fractionation provides an opportunity for the ob- 
ser\'er or experimentalist to define the areas which are interrelated and 
thereby clarify the creative process. Research is necessary to ferret out 
the specific stages to detect patterns or w’ays to teach for creativity. 

It is recognized that not every’ creative act will be evoked in the same 
fashion or sequentially developed similarly for each individual. The 
environmental milieu, intensity of effort, individual ability, and the 
specific activity are related factors which may not permit a structured 
constellation for evoking a creative act. However, it must be assumed 
that the processes for all creative acts are unfolded in somewhat similar 
patterns in order to establish some unifying principles of behavior. 
Too much is left to chance if this approach is not used. 

Traditionallv, creativitv has been viewed as occurring in lour stages. 

( 101 ) 

1. Preparation 

2. Incubation 

3. Illumination 

4. Verification 

Murphy's stages in the creative process closely parallel these phases. 

1. Long immersion of the sensitive mind in some specific medium 
which gives delight and fulfillment. 

2. Acquisition of storehouses full of experiences w’hich consolidate 
themselves into structured patterns of ordered experience. 

3. Introspection or illumination. 

4. Hammering out or critically evaluating the work done. (70) 
The restrictions of accepting only four stages in the process formation 
of a creative act excludes the motivational variables which stimulate 
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.iii not a single intuiti\e lecMtior. to tiie en- 

■i;:oni:ient. but a (onsisfent and '•tistaiiieci a((reiio!i oi knoulcilge. 
The toii<.reti/aii(iU or abstrat tion ol an e\ent ahva\> intlude^ the 
lautiud inteiaction oi lia^^ anti ijresent experience n^narci lutinc ac¬ 
tion. 

Initialiv, man must abv)ib the s\mb<jis ot his en\iionment, anah/e 
anti iiiterpiet them, and then e\ohe a behaxiorai response lu stimulate 
an ati or thought. I'his phase ina\ be reterred to as the deveh^pmenUi! 
preparator\ stage. I he act umuiation ol inlcamatirjn or skills is ba^ic 
to an\ act ot creativity since it does not occur in \atuo but in associa¬ 
tion with a general problem. However, at this 2)eiiocL a specific aiea 
tor intensive study has not been selected, but the individual is con¬ 
cerned with exploring his environment and interacting with it. Paien- 
thetically, the world is his oyster. The motivation tor learning is fos¬ 
tered by an inner drive to grasp the significance of the environment 
as it relates to the individual. A logical deduction vvhicli has implica¬ 
tions tor the educational jjrocess seems obvious. The greater the num¬ 
ber and variety ol stimuli to which an individual i> exposed, all other 
tilings being equal, the greater will be his learning and subsequent 
creativity. 

The second phase is the develcjpment of a need stage, llie inve'.ti- 
gations of the creative process omit this aspect entirely, which confuse^ 
the motivational impetus for any creative act. The need arises from 
the determination of an individual to solve a perplexing situation or 
push an interest to the unkno'vvable. It is assumeci that ail individual 
is bombarded by stimuli and develops his psychological needs Irom the 
surrounding environment. He would have little indication of his needs, 
be\ond the plnsiological ones, unless he were exposed to the accultur¬ 
ation phenomenon. However, the creative need is primarily extrinsic 
and one which becomes internalized as the individual accepts external 
stimuli and desires to apply the information to a particular problem. 
It would be remiss to assume that the social need exists by itself. Cer- 
tainh, needs may emanate from the individual's own inclinations or a 
societal appet which impels an individual to discover new ways to solve 
a problem. Yet inextricably bound with social need is the biological 
need since creativity is a primary drive. 

Such internalization leads to a selection of the problem phase. It is 
contended that an individual chooses the kinds of ideas or problems 
which he desires to explore further in order to reduce his needs and 
purposively elevate his ego. Also, it is a problem in which he has in¬ 
vested some energies and developed an interest. Then, the desire for 
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selecting a problem is the result ofc tiie tota!ii> oi pre\:uu'« experience 
which is brought into lotus to resolve a personal invohcment. “It has 
been found among ail sorts ot men and ^vomen who are laced with the 
need—sometimes the consuming, passionate desire—to gain a new 
insight into truth or beaut\, to solve a problem in science, to bring 
to lii’e a painting out ol pigment, oil, and canvas, or to set down a poem 
in words. Such inspirations, it is well recognized, rarely come unless 
an individual has immersed himself in a subject. He must have a rich 
background and experience in ii.'* ;89) Interests and individual dit- 
ferences begin to predominate at this level. Goals from which direction 
is evolved become clearer. The individual calls upon his past experi¬ 
ence which is associated with the problem to cull new facts that are 
needed. The repreparation which occurs is determined by the kind of 
problem which is isolated for study. 

The fourth phase may be referred to as incubation. This phenome¬ 
non is generally reported by most creative people. Incubation is some¬ 
times considered occurring before identification of the problem. This 
conclusion seems somewhat in error since it seems impossible to incu¬ 
bate about all kinds of problems. Some selectivity is imposed or else 
the activity would be too diffuse and undirected. The process of 
incubation is best described as a I'estructuring of the many loose, 
but correlated ideas. This phase is generated by meditation and intel¬ 
lectual trial-and-error activity. It is a repose period in which a mini¬ 
mum of conscious activity and deliberative thinking is reported. In a 
sense, tire individual is searching through and attempting to bring the 
act to an erupting state. 

Allied with incubation we find an extremely interesting process 
referred to as illumination, which may be considered the fifth stage. 

It is probably true that in some instances illumination may follow 
selection of the problem, but generally it occurs subsequent to inspira¬ 
tion. In illumination there is not only the elevating quintessence but 
the energizing drive to transcend present known information beyond 
commonality. It provides the creative act with uniqueness. The efforts 
are much more directed because the individual endeavors to tr\^ out 
his accumulated information. Trial-and-error now becomes more than 
intellectual activity. The individual attempts to make his efforts more 
concrete and discovers a way for arriving at a solution. The individual 
experiments with the facts at hand. Less random searching is apparent. 
He now has the facts to make decisions. It is possible that at this time 
once again, additional information will be required to provide direc¬ 
tion and avoid needless frustration. 
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On< e a creathe act ]:a> taken ijiac,*, evaluation a-s liu; >ta;^e 

follows. Till'S is traditivonall’. leiened to a^ vcriiaaiion. It i's die primarv 
culmination ol ilie pioce^'s. Tiie individual betoine^ ciitical ol his 
experimental eliorts. It i^ tiie period when the creator tan view his 
product as a gestalt. He ^ee*! his work in relation to tiie selerteti prob¬ 
lem, needs, and desired goal. It a time for re-asse>snient. He attein];ts 
to smooth out the parts which do not lit. It is a wav to plate in persj>ef> 
tivc a unified activity which bridges imagination and realitv. .Seli- 
anaIv^is of the product as a measure of worthwhlienee's determine- the 
basic motivation. “A work mav 'seem valuable to its c reator because of 
his >ense ol stirring iile and Iresh significance while he wti', pnjducing 
it. After that excitement is dissipated, its intrinsic value is its oniv rele¬ 
vant one even to himself. He must find out il it will serve to organize 
experience in a fresh and lull and useful wav. To that end iie tests it 
critically.” (25) 

Two additional stages—reformulation and re-evaluation—occur 
after the product has been formed or the act has been completed. The 
omission of these two phases from the usual delineation of tlie stages of 
creativity suggests a lack of understanding about the creative process. 
It is here that the creator is especiallv critical of his work. The purpose 
of reformulation and re-evaluation is clearlv stated: How can I improve 
upon myself? Realistically, no one wants to create an imperfect inven¬ 
tion or composition. This tendency for perfection is always present. A 
truly creative person is never satisfied with his jjroduct and constantly 
seeks to improve it. A new perspective or reshaping of the problem or 
product within the context originally established is sought. It is quite 
conceivable that many of the previous stages are repeatedly encoun¬ 
tered in a kind of circular fashion in order to find a solution. The end¬ 
ing of one phase is merely the springboard lor further searching or the 
projection of related problems for scrutiny. It is axiomatic that a crea¬ 
tive act is never complete. This point is illustrated by Stravinsky's com¬ 
mentary on his “Le Sacre du Printemps. ” “But I would go on revising 
my music forever, were I not too busy composing more of it, and I’m 
still not content with everything in ‘Le Sacre*.” (95) 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, this presentation has been essentially concerned with 
process, not the end product per se. “In the past creativity as product 
has been given greater attention or emphasis than creativity as process. 
The process is often obscure, unknown, unperccived, unverbalized, 
even by the person himself, and therefore unoommunicated to others.” 
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(4) The intent here has been to clarity the creative protest by establish¬ 
ing specific dimensions. Both the levels and the stages of creativity have 
been viewed as processes which are developed in the becoming of man. 
They are interrelated in that “the levels" represent the degree of 
achievement while “the stages" are the means by which this achieve¬ 
ment can be attained, .\lthough we are at the descriptive level, the con¬ 
cepts may serve as a basis for intensive investigation. 

What is the significance of process? Its importance has been previous¬ 
ly emphasized as a means for experimentation to discover the basic vari¬ 
ables necessary to teach for creativity. If more creative people are to be 
developed, it is only through process that this can be accomplished. The 
biological factors are inherently set, but creativeness or lack of it is 
determined bv the kind of processes which are evolved in the life space 
of the individual. As a consequence, it is important to recognize that 
control over process is feasible and desirable since the destiny of man 
is changed only through process. 



3. 


Are Cj'eafivify and 
Mental Health Compatible? 
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Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Professor in the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station at the State University of Iowa, is Chairman of the Iowa Com¬ 
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“Award of Merit of the Iowa Association for Mental Health'’ and in 1955 
he was awarded the “Citation of Merit for Leadership and Ser\ice“ by 
the University of Chicago Alumni Association. 

It is customary and highly essential tor precise thinking that one de¬ 
fine the major terms one uses in a discussion. One look at the title will 
show that I am in the unenviable position of having to define two 
terms, both of which are rather well-known for their persistence in 
defying definition. W'ebster defines creativity as “having the pow’er or 
quality of creating,” and Jahoda’s recent extensive monograph, in 
w'hich numerous definitions of mental health w^ere assembled, concludes 
that it is difficult to agree on a definition of mental health. (38) 

In spite of these perplexities in definition, all of us ha\’e a somewhat 
meaningful problem in mind. We recognize that some people have 
nervous systems that are sensitive to fine differences in qualities or con¬ 
ditions that escape the rest of us. Whether this comes from inheritance 
or training or an interaction of the two makes no difference at this 
point. The gifted vocalist is sensitive to smaller differences in pitch than 
most of us. The gifted artist responds to feelings to which we are not 
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attuned. It took a Handel to “see ail heaven before him and the great 
God Himself.*’ An Einstein felt an incompleteness in the universal 
elementary laws from which the co*smos k to be built up. and lie oei- 
ceived relations among empirically C'^tablished facts which the rest of 
his colleagues did not perceive. But we need not and do not want to 
confine our discussion to the most highly creative individuals. All of us 
in greater or lesser degree have the potential ior making new combina¬ 
tions—for seeing new relationships. In the creative individual there is a 
quality to the nervous system that makes it possible to respond to 
stimuli to which others are less sensitive and or to become aware of 
new relationships. 

Our conception of mental heaitii also is not as obscure or nebulous 
as our first attempts at formal definition may make it appear. We can 
identify some extremes—the individual who is so out of touch with his 
surroundings that he cannot respond meaningfully to a simple com¬ 
munication or cannot supply his elementaiy^ needs: the individual 
who forms perceptions of his environment that he himself does not 
tiy^ to or cannot verify. We could cite many examples. On some ex¬ 
tremes we can agree and that gives us a start. 

Our question is, can the individual with the special qualities, or any 
individual who brings into being something new and thus who is 
different, make a continuing adaptation to his physical and social 
surroundings? Perhaps when we first ask this question we have in mind 
the gifted artist who feels he has to live as a hermit or the gifted writer 
who spends most of his life in a mental hospital or the gifted writer 
who is most diSicult to live with. Perhaps we have in mind also the 
gifted people we have known—their peculiar ways, peculiar interests, 
inability to get along with others. The correlation between intelligence 
and adjustment as measured in a variety of ways is not high. Perhaps 
we have in mind the patients in mental hospitals whom we have seen 
and who could write, paint, imagine, or compose. Perhaps it was such 
outstanding examples that have suggested the thought that the line 
between genius and insanity is but a thin one or even that neuroticism 
is essential for creativity. “Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
and thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

However, the well-known fact that many creative thinkers, writers, 
artists, scientists lived beyond the proverbial three score years and ten 
and were able to make a reasonable adaptation to their physical and 
social world suggests that creativity and mental health are not always 
incompatible. It seems to me that there are too many examples of 
creative individuals who were not or did not become obviously neurotic 
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Fioiii our experinieiitai v/oik to date iu luiuian dt.'%t*Iopn“cnf do v.c 
':a\e un} >ui4gestioii*» as to wiiether rheie is ain hope fA pio\itiin4 
experiences lor the creatitc and diileient iiidi\iJiiaI ‘^o that irieiua! 
health may be maintained and eiihanceci? 

As It first step in our approach to this question iet u^ onsider a lev. 
iundaineiitals. Our present kiiowled.^e of the <,fu>es ol menta] break- 
do\Mis susegests two iiuijor lactois inierat lini^ with each odiei. Some 
behavior disturhances are produced b\ lesions in dae neivtru's ^w.eu. 
and uncier the ordinarv conditions ol the hoine and tomniuidtv oi tk * 
extraordinary conditions ol the hospital little has been found to date 
that can be done to change the behavior unless the legion i*^ reruo*.ed. 
A much larger proportion (A cases appears to be jnoducecl i)v a itervo is 
svstem without observable pathological delects interacting with the 
experiences of the enviroiinient. A weak but not pathological 
system will succumb to stress which a stronger nervcnis svstem will take 
in its stride. There are wide individual clillerentes in rea( dons to stress 
experiences, and the breaking point of individuals seems to varv widelv. 

The vast majority ol .stresses in our culture ari.se from interpersonal 
relations. To show’ how such stresses operate, we may use a simj)le 
example. Suppose we have a child who fights a great deal. .Among our 
first reactions to such a child is to reject him, to ostracize him or to 
attempt to beat him down. We don't like the individual who is aiwavs 
creating a disturbance. 

It has been demonstrated, how’ever, that “fighting a gieat deal’* mav 
indicate an underlying insecurity or inadequacy. If such a person is 
rejected or ostracized this tends to make the insecurity or inadecjuacv 
more intense. If such a child is blocked at home, at school, and in his 
play group, the mental strain may become very intense. These block¬ 
ings may be produced by a parent, teacher, or citi/en who is having 
difficulty in personal adjustment. ^Vlieii w^e feel insecure, or inade¬ 
quate, or hungry^ or blocked in some other important motivation we 
wdll often attempt to raise our own security or adequacy by blocking 
someone else. Block strong motivations over a long period of time—that 
is, make it difficult for the individual to achieve a measure of self re¬ 
spect, security, activity, sexual expression, personal significance—and 
we have the beginnings of intense mental strains which may lead to a 
breakdown. 
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\Vt can thub make a fir^t approach to our uae>:ion b\ a-k::::;. i:: 
iho^e cases in which iiKli\ iduals with creati%e taient >ut:cambeti :a:ht; 
earh in life to mental illness or beha\ior disturbances, were there a:,', 
indications ot environmental stresses that ma\ have played a p.i:tr 

We will have time to examine lour cases chosen more or less a: 
random. The first is that of a creative medical investigator wlio suilered 
a mental breakdown. The Hungarian Semmelweiss was a young pro¬ 
fessor of obstetrics when he observed that the mortality from puerperal 
or childbed fever in some clinics was appreciably higher than that in 
others. He collected some statistics to verity this point. Then one day 
his friend, Dr. Kolletscha. was performing an autopsy. The dissecting 
knife slipped and cut the surgeon’s hand. Kolletscha died. .Semmelweiss 
attended the autopsy and noticed that the appearance ot the in lection 
was much the same as that of the victims of puerperal fever. Senimel- 
weiss saw a possible connection. He decided to try out his idea. He 
issued orders that every student coming from the dissecting room must 
wash his hands in chlorine water before entering the clinic. Deaths 
from childbed fever in the clinic decreased. 

All this took place in 184748 before the role of bacteria in infection 
was known. Semmelweiss did not know the nature of the contagion. 
He thought it came from the putrefaction of dead bodies and called it 
“cadaveric poison.” However, during the year 1847 an incident 
occurred in his clinic which changed his interpretation a bit. A woman 
with an infected cancer of the %vomb entered the clinic. The students 
in the clinic had been insU'ucted to wash their hands before entering 
the ward but wot after every examination. Soon the fever flared up 
again. The orders were changed to require a washing with chlorine 
water after every examination. Soon childbed fever practically disap¬ 
peared in the clinic. 

Semmelweiss certainly had proof for his claims sufficient to have 
stimulated other investigators to check them. But the chief of his 
department refused to consider his ideas and professional jealousy 
did the rest. ^V'hen Semmelweiss’ appointment expired in 1849 his 
chief refused to renew it. Some recognition which Semmehveiss re¬ 
ceived from the outside appeared to make matters worse. Finally in 
1850 he was appointed as a Privat-docent in Theoretical Midwifery 
but restricted to the use of a mannikin in his teaching! He was not 
allowed to treat patients. Semmelweiss left Vienna, In 1855 he finally 
obtained an appointment as Professor of Obstetrics at the University 
of Budapest, and in 1857 he published his major work, The Preifention 
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f;i :ii> yjh. In IJShj ob'»cr\abic suiiptonis ot appeared. 

Aii!:niic<h in an example ol this tvpe taken horn the paNt it i^ ditia u!t 
ru he (CKain oi a!i the factors that were o[>eratin,s^, nevertheie^'^ it 
appe als tliat intei personal relations produced unnecc's^arc >tres^e> ior 
i::i\ c2eati\e investigator, and we can only ask what niis^lit have been 
:!ie tontribuiions to our understanding oi disease ii this creatice mind 
ijiid been encouraged and stimulated to make the most ot it's abilities, 
i am not implying that the quality oi interpersonal relation^ is a 
iaaor o£ one side oi a quarrel only — there is some evidence that 
.semmeiweiss had not learned to make adaptations to others — but the 
unnecessary mental strains produced by the “inhumanity oi man uj 
snail*’ cannot be waved aside. 

l"he second example is that oi the painter \'an Gogh. \'an Gogh was 
a short, ugly appearing man who was quite sensitive and who had 
dilhcuity in developing close friendships, although he yearned ior 
iiiends and companions. 

His love for other human beings was shown in his plan to study for 
the ministry. But here again he could not conform and alter several 
very unhappy experiences abandoned this career. 

\'an Gogh committed suicide at 37, unwilling to continue a life 
which he thought was becoming a burden to others. 

Wlien \ve look more closely into \'an Gogh’s experiences we find he 
was the second child of a domineering and highly emotional mother. 
Her first child—a boy—had died a few weeks after birth, and it is re¬ 
ported that she constantly reminded the second Vincent who came 
along a year later that he was not what the first \'incent would have 
been. There is some evidence that Van Gogh felt guilty and unwanted. 
There is evidence that along with this feeling of being unwanted and 
perhaps because of it, he felt a desperate need for companionship— 
for someone w’ho cared about him. When Ursula, whom he loved 
dearly, refused to marry' him, this added another “deep-cutting” ex¬ 
perience of being unwanted. His numerous subsequent and unhappy 
love affairs further suggest an almost desperate hunt for '‘someone who 
cares.” ^Vhen he was 27 he wrote to his brother Theo that he felt 
somehow imprisoned in a horrible cage, that it was impossible for him 
to do anything because it w^as as if he were imprisoned in something. 

Again we raise the question, w^as this tragic shortening of life essen¬ 
tial? Could an appreciation of the nature of his feeling of loneliness 
by his associates, by his community and by Van Gogh himself have 
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helped him to achieve more satisfying interpersonal relationships? 
If he had been helped in the early \ears to find his talents and to 
appreciate some of the factors involved in building satisfying inter- 
personal relationships, could this life have been lengthened to prov ide 
more opportunity for this artist’s creativity? 

The third example is that of the musician Beethoven—who as \ou 
know came to be known among his associates as “the mad musician.” 
Beethoven was the second child in a family haunted by poverty and 
miser\\ He had a father who had both an insatiable appetite for drink 
and an ambition to make his son another prodig\' such as Mozart. 
One or two incidents from his early life must suffice here. At nine the 
father had his “friend-in-drink” help him give the young Beethoven 
music lessons. They would often reel into the house in the small hours 
of the morning, pull “Spangy,'’ as son Ludwig was nicknamed, out of 
bed and give him a piano lesson that lasted until dawn. Often the les¬ 
sons were accompanied by severe blows. 

At sixteen his mother died. Ludwig had the experience of seeing 
his father immediately sell her clothes to peddlers to obtain money 
for more drink. He saw his mother’s clothes “hawked about in the 
market-place”—the clothes of his mother to whom he had developed 
a rather close attachment. 

When Ludwig left his home he was fortunate in receiving encourage¬ 
ment and help from numerous friends including no less a fellow musi¬ 
cian than Haydn. But the early experiences had apparently left their 
mark, for he was described as morose, irritable and suspicious. 

At 28 he noticed that something w’as wrong with his hearing. He 
reacted in a way often characteristic of a personality faced with a 
problem it cannot solve. His first impulse was to give way to despair. 
Then he resolved to do battle. He kept his trouble a secret for a few 
years, but at 31 he felt the need of a confidant so he \\Tote to an 
intimate friend who lived some distance away. 

As his trouble grew worse he turned more and more to his brothers 
for help, but they only exploited him and alienated his friends. 

There is also some evidence that there were strong sexual impulses. 
Ludwig had many love affairs but none of them for long. This was 
not because of a low esteem of sexual experiences. “Sensual gratification 
without union of souls,” he wrote, “is and remains bestial. One ex¬ 
periences afterwards no trace of a noble sentiment; on the contrary 
only penitence.” (85) But he was unable to develop continuing, satis¬ 
fying human interrelationships. He w^as considered so eccentric it was 
said it required all of a girl’s courage to be seen in public with him. 
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When he became seriously ill in December, at the a.2e *>f 

the inflammation of the lun^s yielded to treaiiueiit, but a fit of 
appears to have brought on a relapse. He alternateh (jiiarreied with 
his nephew and showed great concern for his well are. He died the 
following March, 1827. 

Beethoven's experiences and contributions raise the \er\ impfjutant 
question as to whether poverty, hardship and difficults in life are 
necessary to stimulate the creative mind to use its talents. Must there 
be mental stress before the creative mind is stimulated to achieve its 
best? We will never know what Beethoven would have accomplished 
if he had not suffered his hearing loss. Neither will we know what 
heights his art may have reached if he had been able to develo[) a 
happy and beautiful relationship with a wife and companion. Some 
of the greatest music and other art has come from such relationships. 

In this connection we may recall the lines of Goethe which begin. 
“W^'er nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass . . (27) and which translated 

read: 


Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hour 
Weeping upon his bed has sate 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 

But in considering this question of the place of deprivation in 
creativity we have to make what seems to me to be an important distinc - 
tion. We use the word ‘^problem” to designate a situation which ha'* 
to be worked out or thought through if it is to be met. But we do not 
make a distinction between problems which are within the limits of 
the individual’s ability to solve and problems which are beyond those 
limits. We do not make a distinction between problems which the 
individual can work out using the ideas, skills and other resources he 
possesses and problems which require concepts, skills, background 
which the individual does not possess. The English language does not 
have words to designate this distinction. It is clear, however, that it is 
one thing to be faced with a problem which requires for its resolution 
resources and abilities which the individual possesses, and it is quite a 
different thing when one is faced with a problem which is so over¬ 
whelming as to require resources far beyond the individual’s ability 
to muster. The two are not the same. There is an important distinction 
between them. 

But we usually do not make this distinction. Goethe’s lines do not 
suggest the impossible kind of problem. They rather suggest the kind 
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of problem which strikes hard but still is within the limits of the indi¬ 
vidual’s abilities to resolve. The individual becomes aware oi “the 
HeavenK Power.” And “He needs the earthly city not who hath the 
heavenly found.” 

In Beethoven’s life we can see many rather ovenvhelming stresses. 
^V’hat can a young boy do when two men set upon him or when the 
friends he trusts exploit him? 

We have considerable reason to ask in the light of our present 
knowledge of human behavior whether the irritability, the suspicious 
attitude toward the world, the difficulty in getting along with others, 
the quarrels with his brothers and nephew need have developed to the 
intensity they did. W'e have evidence from laboratory studies in human 
behavior that experiences similar to what Beethoven suffered in his 
early years can produce some of these characteristics. We can therefore 
ask, could energ\^ thus spent have been reserved for the pursuit of his 
art? 

Our fourth example is not one that involves mental illness, but it 
does show subtle environmental pressures which could have serious 
consequences for a creative personality less able to interpret them. 
Max Planck, the physicist of quantum mechanics fame and the author 
of Planck's Constant, an important quantity in phy.sics, writes in his 
“Scientific Autobiography” thus: 

It is one of the most painful experiences of my entire scientific life 
that I have but seldom—in fact, I might say, never—succeeded in 
gaining universal recognition for a new result, the truth of which I 
could demonstrate by a conclusive, albeit only theoretical proof. 
This is what happened this time, too. All my sound arguments fell 
on deaf ears. It was simply impossible to be heard against the 
authority of men like Ostwald, Helm, and Mach. I was firmly con¬ 
vinced that my claim of the basic difference between the transmission 
of heat and the sinking of a w^eight would eventually be proved to be 
right. But the annoying thing w^as that I was not to have at all the 
satisfaction of seeing myself vindicated. The universal acceptance 
of my thesis was ultimately brought about by considerations of an 
altogether different sort, unrelated to the arguments which I had 
adduced in support of it—namely, by the atomic theory, as repre¬ 
sented by Boltzmann. . . . This experience gave me also an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn a fact—a remarkable one, in my opinion: A new 
scientific truth does not triumph by convincing its opponents and 
making them see the light, but rather because its opponents eventual¬ 
ly die, and a ne^v generation growls up that is familiar with it. ( 76 ) 
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W'Jicii we consider ihe resciurces which an iciiiai ran in 

workins^ his wa\ throuj^h the situatiems liie piesents, ii is peiiiiient tr> 
ask whether or not we can teach tlie individual as he up v* 

understand and appreciate something ol the forces r>peiating in iii> 
-racial environment just as we teach perjple nr>w about the f<ii'ce> 
riperating in the plnsical environment, (-an we leach him srmietfnng 
of hcjw individual ditlerentes develop and what some oi the piobable 
potentials ol individual dilTerences are? (.an we tearh the diilcl how 
aggressive !>eha\ior, withdrawal behavior, cooperation and noii- 
corjperation mav develop and what some ol' the causes mav be as 
revealed bv caretullv controlled studies? Can we teach him something; 
ol the nature ol the feeling that men experience when strong moti¬ 
vating forces are blocked? Can we teach him the cliHerences between 
action on the first impulse when confronted with a problem and think¬ 
ing of alternatives and probable consequences and in the light ot such 
data plan what to do? Can we teach him to find alternative and con¬ 
structive ways of developing his own securiiv and adecpiacv sr) that lie 
is maybe more emotionally free to accept differences in others and does 
not have to depend cm depreciating those who are different in orclei’ 
to enhance his own security and adequacy? If we taught these things 
to our children would they be able to develop more satisfying and 
constructive interpersonal relationships? AVoiiId they be able to ai>pre- 
ciate differences among individuals in terms of their potentials? 

W'e have been investigating some of these questions in our Prev entiv e 
Psychiatry Research Program at the Universitv. We have evidence that 
we can teach the child this more causal orientation toward his social 
environment, and it appears we can begin this in the early vears. *74; 
Furthermore, when we equip the individual with these additional 
resources with which to meet his daily situations, some interesting 
results appear. For example, when teachers learned to appreciate 
some of the forces operating in the behavior of pupils, conflicts between 
pupil and teacher tended to decrease. (l(ff>} W'heii fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade children were helped to take the first steps in learning a 
causal orientation to the social environment in contrast to the more 
usual arbitrary judgmental approaches, they evidenced fewer anti¬ 
democratic tendencies and appeared more willing to recognize indi¬ 
vidual differences when compared with equated control groups taught 
the usual content. To carry out these studies we trained teachers and 
supplied revised social studies and other curricular content. (49) 
Children in our experimental group.s revealed more ability to react 
logically to ambiguous situations (71), and they tended to do so with 
less anxiety. (72) 
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Such data suggest that the ret»ources which an iiidi\idual pos^esbCb 
at anv given moment are not fixed. He can add to them in what appear 
to be s>ignificant dimension^. Acquiring an appreciation of the forces 
that operate in the social environment is one ot these. The possibilities 
ol human growth appear extensive when imagination and intelligence 
are applied to the task of providing experiences through which man 
can learn. 

Are creativity and mental health incompatible? In a culture that 
does not teach its members an appreciation of wide differences in 
human abilities, it would seem that diey are. If the budding artist, the 
creative mechanic or the highly intellectual child is not appreciated 
in a community which values athletic ability or physique or conformity 
above all else, and if he is given no help in understanding how these 
forces came about or how to react to them constructively, there will 
be many threats to adequacy* and security and much difl&culty in adjust¬ 
ment. If children and teachers in the elementary school have difficulty 
in accepting the child with peculiar or different interests or different 
ideas, such cliildren with highly special abilities will have a difficult 
time. If schools and universities give more credit to conformity than 
they do to originality, new ideas, unusual sensitivities or insights, then 
creativity and mental health are incompatible. If the old order changes 
■vielding place to a new that is as inflexible and fixed as the one it 
displaced, again creativity and mental health are incompatible. 

But it appears from our present data that such conditions need not 
exist. 'W'e can teach ourselves and our children to make a more causal 
approach to our social environment. We can learn and teach a causal 
orientation toward this environment. When we do that we tend to 
take a different attitude toward individual differences. We tend to see 
some of the possibilities in these differences. W'e tend to be more 
sensitive to the situations which people of differing abilities face. 
\Ve will also tend to be more sensitive to the difficulties, the irritations, 
the joys that the individual unusually gifted in one or another area 
experiences. 

And not only will we be able to empathize more. W^e can apply 
intelligence and imagination to devdsing ways through which the 
status and security of all individuals however different can be met 
so that each is emotionally free to use his abilities. 

can develop for ourselves ways of meeting our status, sense of 
importance and achievement so that we do not have to depend on such 
methods as blocking the capable or different individual. Rather we can 
find joy—owr fulfiJllment—in our o^vn accomplishments and the ac- 
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complishments of the creative mind. The acconiplishnunt^ ni others 
become a part of us. “Ask not for whom the bell toils.” 

I realize that you may label ail this a pipedream especiaii;. when ve 
consider this in the context of a rapidly expandin ,gj popiiiation or 
“population explosion” as it has been called. Freud put the auesiic^n 
ver\' well when he wrote: 

A great part of the struggles of mankind centres round the siiiG»le 
task of finding some expedient (i.e. satisfying) solution between 
these individual claims and tliose of the chilized coinnuinin; it is 
one of the problems of man's fate whether this sf>lutiun can be 
arrived at in some particular form of culture or whether the contlict 
w’ill prove irreconcilable. (22) 

If it seems veiy^ unreal or fantastic 1 would like to remind \ou that 
we are living in a culture that is rather non-causally oriented. In our 
studies we have found it necessary to take time out to train teachers, 
for example, to unlearn the arbitrary judgmental way of considering 
children and substitute a more causal approach. W’e luue to do the 
same with parents. Our culture teaches the child earh to attempt to 
deal with human behavior without trying to understand it and tliis 
tends to be continued into adulthood. 

Consider for example the data in this chart. (94) Here is a group of 
fourth graders dealing with social situations—they do it without inquir¬ 
ing as to how’ the situations developed, without considering the com¬ 
plexity of forces that produced them. Here is a fifth grade and here is ii 
sixth. These are ordinary^ children in an ordinary public school. 

The point is that Western culture has not really begun to pro\ide 
the basic equipment for developing satisfying human interrelation¬ 
ships. It is far from developing a causal orientation to the social 
environment. It has only recently and even now only in part de\ eloped 
a causal orientation to the physical environment. As for the social 
environment, it tends to train its children to deal with it in a way that 
does not proceed from an understanding of the forces that operate in it. 
How can such a culture provide for the free exercise of wideh differing 
abilities? 

If being different is not approved—if new ideas, e\en those demon¬ 
strated, get one into trouble —how can such a culture stimulate 
creativity? 

We have not yet found a wray—we have but little of the basic orien¬ 
tation that is needed to appreciate individual differences. 

It appears, however, that as man develops a basic causal orientation 
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to this social en\ ironment, creativity and mental health will not only 
be compatible but they may be mutually reiniorcing. There can be joy 
in achieving, in creating, and there can be tun in making the attempts. 
We may realize more clearly that for man “it’s not so much the gold 
he’s been wanting as just finding the gold/' 

Man may find a way of living that will provide each person with rich 
opportunities to build his security, self-respect and personal worth and 
at the same time find his fulfillment in encouraging the uniqueness 
of every individual to make his full contribution to the enterprise of 
man. We are a long way from that now. There are at present in our 
culture, as we have seen, many potential blocks to the full flowering 
of individual potentialities. And I am not sure that man will grow fast 
enough in his ability to apply his creative potentials to human inter¬ 
relationships so as to make them more true and beautiful and thus 
avert catastrophe. But this points up the importance of the problem 
that faces us. We need the full creative potentials of every man so that 
life may continue in becoming. 
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Introduction 

A painting is a ground figured. In this paper, I want to make a 
verbal painting. I want you to follow it in its making. I will begin 
with a broad ground, and through stages will bring into focus the part 
of the canvas that catches up our topic, creation and communication. 
I could have plunged for the last image first and have laid it out like 
the cover on The Saturday Evening Post, but I have not wanted to do 
so. I have wanted to create the image. 

What I will do is sketch the universe as a creative context in w'hich 
our lives take place. Then I will show man as a natural creature in this 
context. This will establish the rules of the game by w^hich we exist and 
operate at the level of unconscious physiological and psychological 
events. We will then turn to the conscious level of man, seeking to 
know the role of his mind, noting that certain ceremonies have been 
developed by man for cultivating his conscious creativity. Among these 
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ceremonies are science and art which are alike and yet different. Con¬ 
sidering the American scene, we will note the relati\e functions of 
science and art, from which we will derive the primary role for the 
artist and art educator today. W^'ith the artist's role in mind, we will 
then consider the kind of communication required for primary’ fulfill¬ 
ment of the artist and all of us today. This will have brought us to the 
heart of our subject. Health is a concern throughout, more implicit 
than explicit. 

Natural Conditions for the Existence of Man 

We can begin by visualizing a large circle made with a broken line. 
This is to represent the universe, the breaks in the line symbolizing an 
open rather than a closed universe (Figure 1). Within the universe 
are a multitude of energy’ forms—rocks, seas, air, earth, tides, winds, 
animals, vegetables, minerals, atoms, molecules, radio waves, etc.— 
all in intricate connection, all one synchronous system, composing, 
changing and recomposing constantly. 



Figure 1, Figure 2. 


Into the big circle of the universe, one can put a lot of little shapes 
to represent these individual forms. One of these is to represent a man, 
you or me (Figure 2). If we were to draw such a circle to scale within 
the universe, it would be the tiniest speck, for the relative space one 
of us occupies in the universe is very, very small, and the relative time 
one of us lives is hardly an instant, taking the vastness of the universe 
into account. This helps us to realize that we are in a universe, not out 
of it; we are of it, not apart from it. We are bom, we live, and we die 
in it. Everything vre do, or are, or become, is synchronous within the 
total system. Our relations run to all the other energy forms in the 
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universe, in one dependency and belonging. Symbolizing this relation, 
we can visualize arrows j3ointed outward from the circle of a man into 
all the rest of the universe (Figure 3). These outgoing arrows stand 
for the first of the four essential conditions to which I would call your 
attention. 



Figure 3. Figure •/. 


Outgoing relations have their concomitant relations coming in, for 
not only does a man extend outward toward all else in the universe, 
but all else comes in toward a man as well (Figure 4). His existence 
gives him a time-space spot to be in, and, at that location, all the 
universe comes into focus. A man perceives the universe, acts in it, 
organizes it, comprehends it, all from the locus of his being, his time- 
space location. To exist is to have this being, this unique organizing 
spot which is one's own and no other. Other beings occupy their re¬ 
spective spots. Each being, in turn, composes the universe from its 
particular location. The universe as a whole is the togetherness of all 
these being-positions. To signify this very significant second condition 
for the existence of man, we can visualize arrows drawn from various 
points in the environment toward the circle of a man, complementing 
the outward arrows representing the opposite relatedness. 

Inside the circle of man, there is much going on: blood circulating, 
food digesting, neural impulses traveling, muscles tensing and releas¬ 
ing, glands functioning, atoms dancing, etc. (Figure 5). Each of us is 
a multitude of these energy forms, all in synchronous relation as a 
system, all forming and reforming constantly. Maintaining oneself 
alive depends on keeping these goings-on going on as system. WTxen 
this ceases, one is not alive any longer; one is not a being. 
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Figure Figure 6. 


Keeping the goings-on going on inside the system ol a man depends 
upon synchronous relations with goings-on outside the s\stem. It is 
necessary to take in freshly usable energ\' forms from outside while 
energy forms are being transformed and expended from inside. This is 
well represented in daily life in the inhaling and exhaling of breathing, 
the eating and elimination of digestion, the perceiving and action of 
conscious behavior. There is a constant giving out and taking in by the 
organism, a continuous transacting across the borders of a man to give 
sequential and orderly form to what goes on between inside and out¬ 
side. One can visualize this sequential, orderly flow by an infinity sign, 
or an 8 turned on its side, with one half inside the organism and one 
half out, and with arrow markings on its line to show the out-and-in- 
and-out-again of the infinite flow (Figure 6). This sign suggests the 
third essential condition. 

Reaching-out and receiving-in on the infinity sign cannot be blind. 
This activity needs to be selective. A man cannot eat all things, or at 
all times, or at all places, or in all ways, or for all reasons. Neither can 
he breathe everything, perceive everything, do everything. He’s not an 
elephant, an ant or a blade of grass; he is a particular fonn called 
“man.” Further, he is not all men, but the one man he is. This one 
man is not even all of himself at once, but only himself at-each-particu- 
lar-time-and-place as his life moves along. Each act has its necessarily 
specific fittifigs. according to what maiis system then and there allows, 
invites and requires, and according to what his eiivironment then and 
there offers, suggests and permits. 

This constant selecting on the part of a man works toward (a) in¬ 
clusion within his system of -what is needed, (b) exclusion from his 
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h\stein of what is damaging, and (i.) toleration ol what is ltdi oven 
the remainder. To symboli/e this important selective operation, one 
can visualize a plus sign, minus sign, and equals sign, placed at each 
end ot‘ the infinity sign (Figure 7). This represents the fourth essential 
condition for the living of man. 

To summarize in the language of dimensions, the essential conditions 
lor the living ot man are that he be able to operate with respei t to. 
(1) out, signified by outgoing aiTows, to declare man’s extension into 
his universe, his belonging to the whole; (2) /n, signified bv iiucjiiiing 
arrow’s, to declare man’s centrality in his universe, his being, integiative 
of the whole; (3) out-anddn-and-ouhanddn'again-and-u'^ahu signified 
by the infinity sign, to declare man’s sec}uential ordering oi his uni¬ 
verse, his continual coming to be (becoming) through give-and-take, 
incoming and outgoing; and (4) fit, signified b\ the plus, minus and 
equals symbols at each end of the infinity sign, to declare man’s selec¬ 
tive ordering of his universe, his continual fitting of specific incomings 
and outgoings, his rendering potentialities actual in concrete sequential 
instances. 

These four dimensions have come to be iundamental in my thoughts 
about life. Expressed geometrically, they are suggested by out, in, out- 
and-in-and-out-and-in-again-and-again, and fit. Expressed in mo\ement 
they are suggested by openness (extension), centering (integration), 
sequential ordering, and selective fitting. Expressed psychologically 
and poetically as basic human needs, they are suggested by our yearn¬ 
ings for belonging, being, becoming and befitting. 



Figure 7. 
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Natural Man as a Creative Creature 

These dimensions of thought help us to comprehend the universe as 
inherently and constantly creative. Even at the level of the mechanical 
and mineral forms, in the realms of physics and chemistry, one can 
sense the universe as a vast system of synchronized transformations of 
energ}% always on-the-make, always under creation. At the level of 
biological forms, one readily senses living beings as not only under¬ 
going transformations of energ\*, but as participating in the organiza¬ 
tion (causation!) of energ\' transformations such that the energy they 
expend is tied into the prospect of their receiving from their environ¬ 
ment, in return, the kinds of energy required to fit and fulfill their 
needs. 

To illustrate how biological man operates according to these uni¬ 
versal conditions, we can take the simple illustration of our eating 
lunch today. Eating lunch is a way of getting energ\' from the outside 
and making it useful on the inside. It is a way of taking potatoes and 
creating from them muscle, nene, bone and energ\' for action. This is 
a great creative accomplishment, something you or I would find difficult 
to do if we had the responsibility for the arrangements. Having muscle, 
nerve, bone and energ}' for action in the body from lunch eaten today, 
we have energy in suitable form for searching out, grubbing up and 
eating potatoes tomorrow. This transformation of energy- from in to 
out, i.e. from muscle, nene and bone into the purposing, perception 
and action necessary for getting food “out there,” is no less remarkable 
than the creation which had worked the other way, from out to in. 

The most inclusive creations are the ones which synchronize creative 
transformations of energy coming in with creative transformations of 
energy going out. It is this more inclusive creation which would push 
the biological level into the psychological level during evolution since 
living beings need a way of comprehending what lies “out” and “in” 
in order to negotiate between the two potentialities for the fittings, 
back and forth, %vhich serv^e best. Hence the development of capacities 
to perceive beyond the borders of the skin and to relate what is per¬ 
ceived there to what is perceived as needed from within. This is what 
makes possible the recognition of hunger on the inside and food on the 
outside, with a synchronous chain of events which ties the two together 
into eating lunch. 

Among the living species, those seem to have been favored most in 
evolution which reach the furthest in space and time in their percep¬ 
tion of what lies out and in. Wider reach offers wider choice and wider 
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choice offers more chance ol .sLirvi\al. But wider choice also requires a 
deeper capacity to order choice^, to hold control ol .sequences ol action 
over a span of time, and to sense the higher oiders of tliese more 
extended fittings. Extension in one ol these directions pushes for 
extension in the others. Thus it is that evolution pushes lorward toward 
ever higher orders of universality and integration, and thu.s it is, too, 
that man and the mind of man seem to have been brought about, 
biologically. Man's mind seems to be the fitting product of tlie yearn¬ 
ings of the universe and to have been committed to the pattern ol these 
yearnings too! 

Conscious Man as a Potentially Creative Creature 

Giving consideration to the mind of man, one must quickly note 
that man is not necessarily con.scious of hi.s being creative at the bio¬ 
logical and physical level. He can eat his lunch without being conscious 
of much more than hunger and food. He can feel that this is about all 
there is to life, negotiating between himself and his environment \er\ 
little more than that which is immediately in front ol him for sensing 
and deciding. He can be conscious, as an animal is conscious, but not 
conscious of his consciousness. He can escape realization of the unique 
meaning of his humanity. He can also escape realization of the creation 
of which he is a function and which permeates and surrounds him. 

^V'hen man evolved to the level of consciousness of his own conscious¬ 
ness, he inherited a self-reflexive system. By this we mean he not only 
can feel; he can have feelings about feelings; he can not only think, he 
can have thoughts about thoughts; he can not only act, he can act upon 
actions; he can also feel about his thoughts, think about his feelings. 
While he acts, he can reserve some portion of himself to w’atch what 
he's doing while he’s doing it. He can participate and observe at the 
same time, live and be aware of his living, etc. 

All this is fine as a device of nature to permit higher levels of gen¬ 
eralized problem solving but w’hat it means, negatively, is that man’s 
mind can feed very largely on itself. Its effective margin of powder 
derives from its capacity to generate its own higher orders. It can tech¬ 
nically operate as if on the inside of its own cocoon, becoming in¬ 
ternally enmeshed in its own reactions to its own reactions, without 
effective outreach. It can multiply the power of its mistaken ideas as 
readily as it can multiply the power of its sound ideas. It can generate 
worry and sickness and death as readily as it can generate insight and 
health and more abundant life. 

Man seems to have only one w^ay out and that is to accept the re- 
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sponsibility which he has inherited with this mental instrument. Ac¬ 
cepting it, he is required to cultivate his consciousness lor constructive 
ends. 

Restating the situation b\ w'ay of a figure of speech, it is as though 
Dame Nature, having arrived in the course of evolution of her most 
highly de\ eloped species to a point w'here the manufacture of still 
more specific response patterns to match each new complexity became 
unworkable, she searched for a breakthrough to a new principle. Her 
hypothesis was that she might have a breakthrough if she built a 
generalized problem-solving process, able to handle a great variety of 
complexities. She came up with the human mind as a possibility; but, 
in making it, she found she had to give up her direct claims to critical 
levels of its operation and turn that over to man. She therefore had to 
cut man in on the ver\' essence and center of herself, granting to him 
both the possibility and necessity of accepting a critical margin of 
power, not only over his own destiny but also over the destiny of all life 
on earth. 

That this is the current and true condition of man is ail too apparent 
in the fact that, right now, there are two buttons, one in Russia and 
one in America, either one of which, within tw^enty-five minutes of 
being pushed, can let loose a sequence of actions which can remove 
from the face of the earth not only most of the people on it, but most 
of w’hatever life species there are on earth. 

One comfort in this is that w^e now know" the ultimate question. 
We need no longer feel lost on that account. It is, ‘*Do w"e w"ant life?’’ 
If we do, w"e cannot take life for granted. We are required to earn every 
inch of the future, from here on out. 

To summarize on nature and man: as a creature of nature, man is 
creative by virtue of a universe w"hich operates as a creative system. 
He has a mental structure, how’ever, w"hich gives him a critical measure 
of independence. Because of this, he can be unaw-are of his creative 
composition and can permit his mind to operate in w-ays w"hich can 
either run counter to basic creation, leading to illness and death, or run 
harmoniously w’ith creation and lead to strength and more abundant 
life. The potentiality is there. The need is to operate consciously so 
that what man does with himself and his mind is in harmony with his 
basic creative nature. The issue at stake is man's life. 

The problem, then, is how- man may act to consciously cultivate a 
conscious harmony with his creative potential. ^\’hat has he already 
developed along this line? What can we pick up and develop further? 
What of science? What of art? 
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Tt:t fiiuriions of Scieure tnid Art 

Science is a name we gi\e to ceremonies we carry out when we want 
to deliberately keep track ot relations which may obtain between ideas 
we have inside ourselves i about something outside; and what happens 
outside oLirsehes when we act as il these ideas were true. W'e advance 
an hypothesis, act as if it were true, discover what happens and note 
whether it confirms our expectations or challenges a changed hypothe¬ 
sis. Having projected one idea and gotten a report back, we ran then 
project a related idea for a related report, and then another and 
another, etc. In this way we can build up an increasingly ((jmpre- 
hensive and integrative grasp of the universe. This conceptual system 
becomes the subject-matter of science. 

The center of this ceremonial system is the person of the scientist. 
It is he who is having the idea, he who is sassing the universe in his way, 
he who is making the judgments, etc. He is taught, by his ceremonies, 
to be highly conscious of the dependence he places on his own con¬ 
sciousness. He is required to accept responsibility for his human estate 
and portray the universe with himself in it. His role is that of responsi¬ 
ble creator for what his mind can comprehend, acting in a universe 
which is inherently creative on its own account. The epitome of his 
delight is when he manages such that his conscious mind conies into 
harmony with creation under way in what, heretofore, had been un¬ 
conscious to him. He then becomes, for the moment, a more whole 
and fulfilled man. 

Looking further into the ceremonies of science, one can see how they 
push the scientist toward comprehension of creativity. These cere¬ 
monies lead, (1) toward a careful portrayal of the conditions “out 
there“ under which the test is to be made; (2) toward a careful presen¬ 
tation of the conditions “in here” under which the hypothesis has been 
thought out; (3) toward a careful organization of procedures by which 
the “out there” conditions and the “in here” conditions are to transact 
with one another and be kept comprehensible; and (4) toward a care¬ 
ful alignment of what was expected to happen and what actually hap¬ 
pened during test, i.e. “fitting the data.” 

These are the familiar and classic rubrics of science. They are also 
directions for thought when seeking comprehension of the universe 
as creative, i.e. the opening outward of belongings, the centering in¬ 
ward of beings, the sequential ordering of transactional becomings, the 
consummatory fit. The intrinsic aim is an aesthetic experience for the 
person of the scientist. The extrinsic aim is an independent product 
of meaning and value to other people. 
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This is science. Now let’s take a look at an. 

A painter makes a stroke on the canvas, “out there”; he notes what’s 
happened according to how things square “in here”; he makes another 
stroke, gets another report, etc., building an increasingly rich and 
comprehensive whole that aesthetically fits, both as process inside and 
as product outside, and in between. A musician strikes the keys of his 
instrument “out there”; he notes what’s happened according to how 
things square “in here”; he strikes the keys again, etc., building an 
aesthetically fulfilling whole. Each art, as far as I have been able to 
determine, involves, as primary’ act, (1) the projection of an act out¬ 
ward, (2) the reception of a report inward, (3) the sequential ordering 
of further acts and reports, and (4) consummatoiy’ resolution. 

In the center of this ceremonial system is the artist, himself. He has 
the ideas, he sasses the environment, he makes the judgments, etc. His 
role is that of responsible creator (within what his mind can compre¬ 
hend and his actions can accomplish in the objectified medium of his 
craft. His challenge is to ever greater spans of awareness, ever more 
sustained discipline in action, ever more fitting and fulfilling aesthetic 
resolution. 

Looking into the structure of art products, we can run another test 
for harmony with life. Since good art products are said to “contain 
life,” they should be found (according to our theory*) to be comparable 
to other life forms in the very way they are grasped and understood. 
Are they of the same structure? 

When w’e are asked to tell the elementary^ make-up of paintings, we 
point to (1) ground, (2) figure, (3) tensions among these, and say 
that, if these are (4) aesthetically fit, w’e have a painting. "When asked 
to tell the structure of music, point to (1) harmony, (2) melody, 
(3) rhythm, and say that, if these are (4) aesthetically fit, w’e have a 
song. TVTien asked to tell the structure of drama, we point to (1) the 
setting, (2) actors, (3) action, and say that, if these are (4) aesthetical¬ 
ly fit, we have a play. Each art seems to have, as basic structure, (1) a 
field for belongings, (2) a focus for beings, (3) a dynamic transaction 
for becomings, and (4) an aesthetic fruition, for aesthetic befittings. 
Art products appear to have the same basic make-up as other life forms. 

To give oneself to the making of such products is to give oneself to 
the cultivation of higher orders of realized life. This can readily be 
checked in the writings of developed and successful artists who have 
tried to portray their creative experiences and show what they were 
most attentive to in cultivating their capacity to continue and grow 
in their creativity. In an extensive study of such writings, I found 
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artists saying, directly or indirectly, “the important thing is how' I 
handle myself in relation to my experience; in handling :n%self, what 
I want is (1) to open myself to ever wider ranges of experience, (2) to 
focus my experience through m\ own self-realization, (3; to discipline 
myself over increasing spans of time so that 1 can open myself wider 
and focus myself deeper, and (4; to increase in my aesthetic sensibili¬ 
ties, for ever more significant comprehensions and fulfilling consumma- 
tions.” Again we have the four dimensions. 

So, in the act of creating art products, in the products themselves, 
and in the practices of artists in the cultivation of their higher capaci¬ 
ties, we have the same story, a story which fits to the story told of the 
ways and forms of science as well. 

Science and art are together in their main function for man. They 
cultivate man’s conscious awareness of his own consciousness. The\ 
challenge his acceptance of responsibility for his special instrument, 
his self-reflexive mind, his unique humanity. They heighten his com¬ 
prehension and active participation in life and creation. 

Science and art are prominent in the path of the future for man. 
In their common function, what is their difference? \V"hy the two? 
'VVhy cannot one be substituted for the other, or can they? 

Differences between Science and Art 

Referring to our diagrams, both science and art run the route of the 
infinity sign, but science tends to bulge the outward sweep into the 
universe and art tends to bulge the inner sweep into man. Science 
emphasizes outward environment, art emphasizes inward environment. 
Scientists focus conscious effort on release of nature’s power; artists 
focus on release of the powders of man. The scientist is inclined to take 
himself as beginning with the world and seeing man as responding to 
its laws; the artist is inclined to take himself as beginning with man 
and seeing the world as responding to his laws. The universe as creator 
is the scientist’s emphasis; man as creator is the artist’s emphasis. 

For the scientist, control of himself in relatively narrow limits is a 
necessary emphasis since he needs the margins of his energy^ for the 
risks and deviations of a complicated outer world; he narrows his 
thought to a few pointed hypodieses in order that he can observe the 
variations of nature against these relatively simple points. For the 
artist, control of his environment in relatively narrow limits is a 
necessary emphasis since he needs the margins of his energy' for the 
risks and deviations of his inner world; he narrows the focus of his 
external struggle to that of the painter’s canvas, the musician’s instru- 
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ment or the player’s biagt in order that he can express internal experi¬ 
ential variations against the relative simplicity of these media i Figures 
8 and 9). 

These emphases can become psychologically extreme; when they do. 
they become dangerous. The bulge can become a bubble. Those who 
would be scientists can become so compulsive in their fixation on 
externality that they prefer to forget the place which they inescapably 
have in the creation of whatever they know, in which case they can lose 
humility and become dogmatic as it speaking for nature without 
human intervention. Likewise, those who would be artists can become 
so compulsive in their fixation on internality that they prefer to forget 
the place which the universe has in the creation of whatever they do, 
in which case, they lose contact with reality and mistake their creations 
for the works of a disembodied god. 

Either extreme is insanity. At the level of unconscious nature, 
neither extreme would occur, yet, at the level of the conscious mind, it 
is possible for man to reach such extremes. Being disharmonized be¬ 
tween his conscious and his unconscious nature, he becomes sick. 

The desirable condition, of course, is a balance in the bulge at both 
ends of the infinity sign, with a growth at one end matched by a 
growth at the other. The great times in history' are when these periods 
of balanced creation come about. The problem in any one period is 
to discern lack of balance and to restore balance as needed. 



Figure 8. Scientist’s outward sweep 
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What is the condition ol oar time with respect to baJante and what 
ij the role ot the artist in it? 



The American Mind Today and the Place of the Artist in It 

We Americans have been on the outward sweep for nearly two 
hundred years. We have taken a vast continent of ^reat potentiality 
“out there” and have given our energies to getting it in shape lor our 
habitation and physical comfort. The human values w’e have used to 
guide us in this enterprise have come from our founding fathers. Their 
\alues came from much prior suffering in an erupting Europe. This 
Tvas our last inward sweep, the last time we went into ourselves in depth 
to come up with the full authority of our convictions as to what man is 
and %vhat he is to become. Having these values in mind, we came to 
these shores and “set forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated ... etc. But, since that time, we have busied 
ourselves with our outw^ard needs and have taken our values to have 
been already established. 

But events have now brought an end to this period of the outw’urd 
sw’eep. %Ve have begotten such mammoth physical powder in militaiy 
channels that w’e can destroy most of life on earth. There is no further 
path in this direction. The line on the infinity sign turns back toward 
us. We are required to listen to the report the universe now' delivers, 
w'e having sassed Dame Nature in the same consistent w'ay for two 
hundred years. The report says, “Tw'enty-seven million dead by your 
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own hand, \ou ‘people’ in \our last hot war. Do \ou %vant death lor all? 
Is this what \ou seek? If not, then see realitv for what it is, turn it o\er 
well within the center of your mind and deliver back, in \our next 
outward thrust, some assertion of the good \ou are. some con\iction 
of destiny and worth, some power of mind to make the atoms whirl 
as you would like, in lines harmonious with your deepest need as man.” 

This is the challenge now for scientist and artist and for us all. 
Many scientists have come to see the need. They can look through their 
laboratories into further possibilities to be derived from being attentive 
to nature under creation. But these scientists are men; they Avant 
direction by which their work can fit and fulfill man’s image of himself. 
Having given most attention outward and ha\ing been supported by a 
culture with an outward sweep, these men are not prone to draw 
attention inward toward themselves as creative creatures nor to their 
ceremonies as being aimed at aw'areness of creation on-the-make. Yet, 
in their private relation to their work and w’orld, good scientists give 
much attention to their inward sweep, both as scientist and as man. 
They are hungry for companionship of those who know’ this route and 
whom they can trust to understand. 

Enter here the role of the artist. You can read the message on the 
w’all, the now’ inw’ard turning line that is aimed directly at w’hat you 
artists represent in American life. The force of psychic trust is aimed 
your w’ay. You are no longer peripheral, if you have felt yourself so. 
You are now’ central, just beginning. This is time of transition into 
renaissance. It must be so. 

Science w’ill continue. The movement is not against science, nor even 
against the outward sw^ep! It is rather to take the oncoming inward 
sw’eep so deep that it w’ill come to match, in strength, the outw’ard 
sweep. Life's energies may then be balanced. The next outw’ard thrust 
can then be of such strength and wisdom that man can regain control 
of his outgoing action according to his new’ born image of man. Man 
can again sense w’hat it is like, for aw’hile, to be master of his fate. 

This is our primary need as a nation and this defines the primary- 
role of the artist now’. It is to communicate man creating his own 
emergent humanity and to teach the ways by which this may be done. 

Communication of Creation 

Communicating creativity means for the artist that he take his art 
not primarily as product but as means to the exploration of basic truths 
about processes—specifically the process of creation, with the chief con¬ 
tribution coming in shared communication with other exploring 
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groups who, together, are engaged in trying to realize the nature of 
creation and emergent creative man. This means for the arti-^t that he 
stri\e to become clear on how he himself creates and that lie be able 
to generalize this process so that he can see it in the lives of other 
people and in forms of creation other than those to which he has given 
himself in his own particular medium. 

The secret to creation lies not so much in the medium as in the way 
the artist, using his medium, manages himself so as to allow his ex¬ 
perience to become distilled into forms of deepest felt-significance. 
The emergence of forms of felt-significance is the primary goal, and 
what people want to know is ho%v such can be achieved, regardless of 
the media used. They want to know how to achieve such emergence 
in child rearing, in home life, in work, in education, in religion, in 
politics, in international relations, in play. 

This, the artist cannot do by separating himself from the people. 
He needs to join them in the midst of their struggles as one human 
being among all the rest. He needs to listen to them and search for 
himself among them. He needs to speak to them and let them find 
themselves in him. He needs to be a person among them and to grow 
as a person among them. 

As the artist helps the people shape their reasons for existence and 
their means of enriching that existence, he can come to know what it is 
that is common and meaningful to have embodied in art form. Then 
his end product can be valued by the people because they can find 
themselves within it. 

Significant sharing among people and communication at a deep le\el 
is psychologically possible because the “selves” of us are much alike. 
The “selves” of us are our means of establishing relations between the 
“insides” we sense and the “outsides” we sense, and this process is the 
same to a great degree among us all. Individuals are truly different 
and their difference is to be respected. But one individual does not 
communicate with another individual by means of his uniqueness; 
rather, by means of selves which are harmonized between the two. 
It is via the selves that we get our common bond and our means of 
communication with one another. 

A mistake we have made in education, in art, and in almost every¬ 
thing in life these decades, is to assume that our common bond lies in 
“externality,” or conversely and in rebellion, to assume that it lies in 
“internality,” whereas the commonness lies in neither pole, but in the 
process by which we relate intemality and externality in experience. 
It is “process going on” that communicates, that communes, that gives 
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common union. So we have to honor our ‘■seive's," our “proces>> relating 
means/’ and the kind ot education that doer> the nio-st good is the kind 
that brings self into sharp awareness during experiencing. 

Being aware of self or of those operations b\ which relations aie 
being formed in experience is something that comes \ia ‘■leeling*’— 
feeling taken in the sense ot “feelers/* “gropers/* “touchers/* *Sensers.“ 
not in the sense of emotions such as fear, hate, anger, etc. The under¬ 
standing of this kind of feeling is something artists must have because, 
in their creating, it is feeling that guides and flows the lorming. Yeu 
few indeed are the intellectuals who, toda\, put dignity on the feeling- 
act or strive to understand it. This is one of the important jobs to be 
done—to allow ourselves to become more and more aw*are of feeling 
in our experiencing so that we can respect conditions favorable to its 
full, free, forming powder. 

When w’e are aware of our “selves** in communication, communica¬ 
tion can come more “directly/* as a kind of harmonizing of my feeling 
with your feeling. As you speak, you lay open \our ways of relating 
things in you. I listen and take those ways as if they were in me. I feel 
for the differentiation of your %vays from my ways and for their har¬ 
mony. As I feel the harmony, I speak in reply to further challenge the 
fitting of your "‘self-ing” ways to mine. You listen, doing on tlie inside 
of you w’hat I had done on the inside of me. As this progresses, we make 
communion in a continuing trvo-w’ay fit that grows according to its 
variation and fitting. It is in the selves of us, or our capacities for 
self-ing one another, that our commonness comes, and this is a 
“process” operation and realization, 

W'hat one says, in the specific w’ords one speaks, or what one paints, 
in the specific symbols one uses, is not the thing to fix upon; rather it 
is the shape of relations-forming, of feeling-flowing, that is to be 
watched. This is what the creative teacher watches and what you and I 
watch whenever we fully communicate. This makes tiie essence of 
communication an unspoken, unspecified thing in so far as specific 
forms are concerned, and makes it a sensing of something eventful 
beyond, like the sensing of experiencing or the sensing of life taking 
shape. 

Deep in all this is a center of emergence, a something that comes to 
be formed, not by being made something in itself, but by being the 
result of the dynamic field in its process-relation making; though 
“nothing” in itself, it is the vital, lining center of the existence of the 
field. It is the hub of relations formed and forming, the dynamic center 
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ui the whirl of integration. Perhaps it is just this thing that ac counts 
for the livingness of a lising tell, the emergent outcome ot relations- 
niaking in the structured forming of the field that is the cell. Perhaps 
this is what is called the living spirit, the thing that makes the opera¬ 
tional difference between lile and death in man — the center ol 
emergence that is the resultant of all else and the secret to awareness 
of the ways by which many things come to be one living thing. 

This is something the artist has a chance to know as he becomes 
aware of the process of his own creation. Jt is in the nature of his work 
that he composes the many into a living one. Frcjm hundreds of brush 
Strokes he is to make a painting; from thousands of words he is to make 
a novel. It is not the specific colors and shapes for his canvas or the 
specific words for his novel that he is to fix upon, rather it is the larger 
involution to which he gives himself and through which his specifics 
come to be instrumental. It is the ordering of the experience that gives 
the painting or novel its unity and its vitality. The specifics are sug¬ 
gestive. Communication comes in the felt-relations that extend beyond. 

W’hen this kind of communication obtains, it has the quality of the 
positive virtues, especially of love, of brotherhood, of sharing, of co¬ 
operation for the common good. These qualities come as concomitants 
of process and are not to be gotten by directly aiming at them. Thev 
are emergents in the larger involution, the result of something bigger, 
more integrating, more inclusive, more enthralling, and are not to be 
gotten directly any more than deeply communicative qualities in a 
painting can be gotten directly by aiming to put them there. 

The opposites of these virtues, i.e., hate, prejudice, selfishness, are 
emotions that come because the process cannot be sensed: the process 
is frustrated; the larger involution is not there. The frustration and 
negation can be gotten directly just as Hitler was able to arouse hate, 
prejudice, and selfishness by directly aiming to do so. This is the 
lesson of Nazism and of communism, and the clear lesson of our time. 
Evil can be generated by directly aiming at it; good can be generated 
cmly indirectly, by giving oneself to something bigger. 

It is this path on which the artists in our culture can help guide us 
if they can become aware of their processes of creation when involved 
in their media; can realize these processes in other phases of their 
living; can see creation in the struggling of others; and can communi¬ 
cate creativity directly. This is asking much, but, in return, the artist 
would gain a cultural home where he could beget a virile and accepted 
progeny. 
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Cofjrlu.sion 

In this verbal painting, I have tried to lay open my ground ot be¬ 
longings, ni\ center o£ being, my tensional becoming, and the fittings, 
too—the aesthetic resolution. 

If there has been communion, you will ha\e sensed these too, in vour 
belongings, your being, your becoming, and \our aesthetic resolution. 

In communication, we will have shared those self-born harmonies 
that run so deep in joining each to all, they’re seldom heard, except 
perhaps by angels, and then, I often think, only when dreaming in 
their sleep. 
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The philosophy of creativity assumes genuine self-directive in¬ 
dividuals in mutual interplay in a cosmic setting which is organismic 
rather than mechanistic. It takes the emergence of new values and new 
evaluational forms of experience as the directional criterion of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The philosophy of creativity is a process philosophy; it recognizes 
fact and value as different perspectives of a unified field; it acknowl¬ 
edges the relativity of all judgments and yet is ultimately realistic and 
objectivistic. Hence it can offer an alternative to existentialism. Believ¬ 
ing in freedom as an ultimate characteristic of ail process, it view’s 
ascending levels of organic and psychological organization as presenting 
opportunities for increasingly significant behavior. 

Symbolism is an essential factor in all awareness. Through symbols 
we present the meaning of our environment to ourselves in terms con- 
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griieni with our intuition of our own nature. Through the same s\m- 
hols we communicate with one another. I'he central selective-directive 
aspect of our being is largely unconscious and arational. As awareness 
rises to consciousness, symbols become detached and free. They are thus 
available, both rationally and arationally, to creative imagination. 
High-grade creative living embodies both intuition and rationalitv. 
Our contemporary cultural symbols are drastically inadequate. We 
need better symbols for our scientific, religious, political and cultural 
realities. 

/. T h e Ph ilosophy of C reativity 

The special circumstances of Western man in the twentieth century 
lend their peculiarly excruciating quality to the physical, social, moral 
and spiritual abysses into which we peer so that it sometimes seems that 
every constructive effort is greeted not with any confidence, but with 
shouts of warning that we are entrapped. As an ordinary citizen of the 
commonwealth of culture, I too can see the mushroom cloud. I too can 
glimpse the shifting phantasms, the heaving foundations of depth psy¬ 
chology; and as a student of philosophy, I know that a great deal of 
contemporary philosophy holds that our grasp on reality is so tiny and 
weak and our understanding of ourselves so ambiguous and unsure that 
the part of wisdom is to make no commitments except to intellectual in¬ 
tegrity itself and to turn our full attention as philosophers to anahsis. 
Furthermore, I appreciate the antiseptic honesty of the existentialist 
philosophers who hold that no coherent account can be given of the 
plight of man. Nevertheless, I represent a different tradition in philoso¬ 
phy, one which is certainly congruent with contemporary science, one 
which recognizes the relativism of all special perspectives, but one 
which respects man’s deepest intuitions, man’s most profound value 
experiences, in short, man’s experience of himself as a creative agent, 
not as illusory but as realistic insights into the nature of things. 

This philosophy, which I shall call *‘the philosophy of creativity,” is 
best expressed in the differing, but closely allied, systems of Henri Berg¬ 
son and Alfred North Whitehead. There are of course others, but hard¬ 
ly of comparable stature. I shall not attempt anything like a systematic 
exposition of either Bergson or "Whitehead, or indeed, of the philoso¬ 
phy of creativity as a whole. I shall, however, venture two or three re¬ 
marks about Bergson’s philosophy of creative e\X)lution and White¬ 
head’s philosophy of organism, since they illustrate what must, I think, 
be the character of any philosophy that includes as a major guiding 
idea the concept of creativity. 
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Both of these philosophies are philosophies ol rather ihau 

substance; both accept the nonrational as ultimate—i.e., as one <>1 the 
ultimate factors in being—but not as dominant; both look upon the 
connectedness of the passing stream of becoming as essentially nesthetii. 
Bergson and Whitehead differ sharply in their account of the rational, 
Bergson maintaining a profound distrust ol the logical and the matlie- 
matical as artificial, mechanical and misleading, while Whitehead, 
viewing life from the vantage point of modern mathematic.'*, rejoices in 
the ability of mathematical logic to effect transformations from r>ne 
system to another. In a sense, Whitehead takes for granted what Berg¬ 
son is mainly concerned to demonstrate—viz., the organismic nature of 
process, mechanistic processes being for Whitehead abstractions within 
an ultimately organismic universe. 

It would be, of course, presumptuous for me to say what lonn a 
philosophy of creativity must take; but it is no mistake to observe that 
there is an affinity between the idea of creativity and the notions of 
process, nonrationality and aesthetic worth; the term “aesthetic*’ is 
being employed here in its essentially Platonic meaning of “harmonious 
w^holeness,” and as such may include both w^hat is meant in our ordi¬ 
nary^ language by “aesthetic"’ and much of w'hat we mean by “ethical.” 

Another concept of immense importance is that of symbolism. I will 
venture the preliminary suggestion that without symbolism there is no 
creativity. The reason is that creativity is a reflexive characteristic hold¬ 
ing together creative being and what is being created; and what holds 
these phases of the creative process together is precisely die operative 
symbol. Man, Ernst Cassirer has told us, is the symbol maker—rt7u*>/?rt/ 
symbolicmn; and Cassirer tells us how man makes his culture and 
thereby makes himself. I mean to adopt much of Cassirer’s point of 
view about culture, but I shall base my own exposition on the essential¬ 
ly realistic metaphysics and epistemology of Whitehead. W’hat I am 
offering is that very old-fashioned perspective—a cosmic view of man; 
and what I want to say, mainly by means of Whitehead’s categories, is 
that this is a creative universe in which creativity goes on every where, 
and goes on by means of symbols. It is this conjunction of creativity and 
symbolism that makes appropriate the discussion of symibolism in a 
Symposium on Creativity and Psychological Health, for, as I shall 
argue, the symbol is at the very center of creative process. 

One of the difficulties encountered in attempting to analyze creativity 
is that it is actually one of the primal characteristics of experience, or as 
I prefer to say, of being. Since it is implicit in the very essence of actual¬ 
ity, it can be abstracted only by an effort of discriminating attention; it 
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;i peisnetti^e ui’ existence; uha: exi^t'* {>, held in existence h) :i:e i re:,* 
live 1‘actor in conlimioii^ process. Without ccativit}. ];ioce's^ ".voald be 
mere chaos, meaningless crjidusion. Sometimes, when we are tired anil 
frustrutetl and do not see the connection^ betv/een events, we s:£\ tiiat 
life is just one damned thintr alter another. Thi^ rude leHcition is a 
denial that anuhinc,^ is bein;ir created. 

Crmtivity is implirjtl'. nefixtr: the activit% i> not ba^icailv j/nv^ical 
displacement, though it nia\ be that pin sit al att:^:t^ is alwn\s a part o) 
creative process. The a(ti\it\ is, h<jwe\er. badcallv axiulo^kal—basical¬ 
ly a change in meaning and \aiue. .\s Wiliiam James used to sa%, a dii- 
ference is something that inniu's a dillerence. To make a difference is to 
effect a cliange in \alLie— to increase or decrease w’onh of some sort. 
Creative activity, then, is activity which increases the value of the 
structured processes—the events—of whicii it is an aspect. 

As I have said, the philosopln of creativity is ultimately aesthetic in 
the Platonic and the 'Whiteheadian meaning of the terai. The Platonic 
vietvpoint emphasizes wholeness, not mechanical completedness nor 
numerical totality, but the sort of wholeness that pervades an\ moral 
act or any aesthetic object or experience. This is a wholeness oi miitual 
relevance of parts to one another and to the over-ali value oi the 
process. The Whiteheadian meaning of aesthetic is the mutnul vuni- 
presence of parts to each other in a unified totality. As we shall see, such 
mutuality depends upon the mediation of symbols. 

It will be part of our task later on to distinguish benveen rational 
and nonrational qualities in experience, and to indicate something of 
their relation to each other; here it is sufficient to recognize that creative 
advance includes both rational—i.e., logical—and other values. Aesthetic 
and moral quality is not antirational, but it is nonrational in the sense 
that its discrimination can never be justified by logical or mathematical 
analysis. Axiological order, or value order, implicit in the arts, objec¬ 
tively present in nature, and implicit in heroic morality. is described by 
F. S. C. Northrop as “undifferentiated." It is known by intuition as a 
kind of wholeness: it is the ultimate justification for all differentiation, 
all logical structure. This is the reason w’hy wdsdom is more profound 
than knowledge. 

To summarize: The philosophy of creativity is one of continuous 
process, structured, to be sure, qualified by causal relations, hospitable 
to all factual perspectives, but more importantly, the delineation of the 
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//. VrA'irSubjtrtive and Ohjt*ciive 

One of the most controversial of all philosophical problems is the 
nature of value. Perhaps a lair summarv ol the dispute whitli has pre¬ 
empted so much of the attention oi phiiusr>phers in tlie twentieth cen- 
lurv would be to sa\ that it centers around the problem ol the sub¬ 
jectivity of value judgments. The subjectivists hold tiiat value is a iunc¬ 
tion oi the judging mind, and that judgment reduces in tlie end to de¬ 
sire or liking, \alue is that which arouses interest and satisfies desire. 
This is essentiallv a naturalistit position; it is held wideK bv ps\chf>Io- 
gists and sociologists, though bv no means by all of them. 
objectivists hold, on the contrary, that value is Cssentialh a qualitv of 
the observed object or event, not of the observing miiul. An act mav be 
niorallv good or bad, for example, no matter what aiiv observer thinks; 
a picture may be objectively beautilul or aestheticaliv sign! fit ant even 
tliough no one recognizes it as such. I'his view holds that value is part 
of the form of the value object, something to be recognized. For exam¬ 
ple, E. Taylor, in The Faith of a Moralist, argues that value is not 
conferred upon an intrinsically nonvaluable object by its becoming the 
object of an interest. It is true, of course, the objectivist concedes, tliat 
value may always have a subjective aspect, and that some values are 
wholly subjective—e.g., the value of pipe smoke to a lover of tobacco in 
that form; and it is also true that instrumental value is a variable, a 
function of the needs and desires of the valuing agent. But basically, 
the objectivist holds, intrinsic value, ultimate value, is independent of 
desiring subjects. This view is sometimes called idealistic and sometimes 
realistic; at any rate, it is objectivistic and opposed to the subjectivistic 
naturalistic view. 

Now, the philosophy I am espousing, the philosophy I am calling, 
perhaps presumptuously, the philosophy of creativity, holds that each 
of these views is a partial truth, Whitehead called his version of value 
theory “objective relativism.” It agrees with the subjectivists that the 
feeling of value is indeed a part of the consciousness of the feeling sub¬ 
ject; but it holds with the objectivists that the character of the environ¬ 
ment, or that part of the environment, to which the judging subject is 
responding, is an objective aspect of the total situation. 
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like <ieati\it\. Strictiv Njjeakinv. value cannot be tlefined, though the 
term value can be put into iotijica! relation to other terms, and value 
itsell tan be identified, ictrjgni/ed. pointed to. 

The tiouble with the naturalistic aitount fd value is that it com¬ 
pletely begs the question: ii value is siniplv what interests me, or what 
is the object of my desire, then I have no triterioii for judging the in¬ 
trinsic wortli my desires; I can only re{x;rt degrees of intensity oi 
desire and degrees of satisiaction. No (iiie has pointed out the unhappy 
limitations ol tiiis approatli to value better than John Stuart Mill a 
hundred years ago in his criticism of Bentham’s pure hedonism. Mill 
held that it is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. John 
Dewey remarked that only a child in the degree of his immaturity 
would think to settle the problem of the worth of a thing by the con¬ 
tinued reiteration, “I want iti” 

\’aiiie is not merriy what satisfies desire, though it does satisty desire; 
in a deeper sense, it justifies desire; fulue is that quaUiy of a process 
which makes it right aesthetically or morally that it be desired. The 
ethically good is not merely what I desire or approve, or have learned 
to respect: it is the good that the right kind of desire will desire, it is 
that which deserves to be approved. My desires must be good, if I am a 
basically good person. The aesthetically good (I want to say, the aes¬ 
thetically beautiful, but 1 don’t want to prejudge the problem of aes¬ 
thetic quality } is the quality of a process which delights, and delights 
most profoundly when it arouses the deepest and most harmonious 
feelings. 

There is admittedly an element of circularity in this description of 
value; but not all circularity is vicious. There is no way, for example, 
to refer to consciousness without using the term, or some synonym of 
the term itself. Similarly, to refer to value as that which fulfills life 
w^hen life is at its best is logically circular, but nonvicious: it helps us to 
understand the nature of life, 

Summaiy: The philosophy of creativity holds that value is that qual¬ 
ity of a process which makes it right aesthetically and morally. This 
rightness is essentially objective, though, of course, it implies a subjec¬ 
tive factor in the total creative situation. Value is always relative to the 
needs and capacities of a subject; but the valuing subject is never in¬ 
dependent of its environment, which has its a priori relevance; and in 
this sense the environment supplies an objective pole of reference to the 
subjective evaluations of the valuing subjecL 
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///. Tilt* Self-dirertiu^ CJui rafter of Life 

Since the philosophy ot' creativity is objective in epistemohjGjv anci 
axioIog\’, it offers an alternative to the existentialist outlook so bril- 
jiantiy expounded in Rollo May’s recent writings. This is not the 
casion for a debate with Dr. May; but one may note that it is possible 
to accept Dr. May’s cultural analysis without being committed to his 
conclusions. That is to sa\, one may view life from within the un¬ 
ceasing flux, recognizing the interdependent and hence relative 
character of one’s explanatory' categories and still have confidence in 
the essential reliability of one’s outlook. I suspect that the great water- 
died that divides the creationists and the existentialists is the concept 
ol the objectivity of value; and, like some geographical watersheds, 
this one too may be essentially a plateau without a clear dividing ridge. 

A concept which the philosophy of creativity shares with the existen¬ 
tialists (and some other more traditional views; is that of freedom, 
recognize ourselves as organized, and constantly reorganized, cen¬ 
ters of self-directed activity. AVe find ourselves to be foci of interaction 
in changing fields of activity. We are conscious of being acted upon 
by all sorts of forces and agents in our environment, but vce arc most 
conscious of ourselves as selves when w’e are aware of our own self- 
direction; and we are aware of losing our deepest self-identity when 
we are no longer in control of ourselves, but are simply responding to, 
and in terms of, the pressures of our environment. 

Life itself may be defined as organized process maintaining itself by 
its oxen inner-directed character. The difference between an organism 
and a machine is that the living organism, however much it may be 
dependent on, and responsive to, its environment — and it is always 
dependent — nevertheless is self-directive. 

Self-directive processes are selective; selectivity implies freedom and 
awareness of the environment; it also implies aw’areness in terms rele¬ 
vant to the organism itself; and in organisms of superior sensitivity, 
self-direction implies self-awareness. If there is not awareness of some 
sort, even though it be an awareness below the level of consciousness, 
then selectivity is merely mechanical; if there is not self-awareness, 
then selectivity cannot rise to rationality or to any responsible or 
spiritual level of experience. 

Life is self-directive, and high-grade creative life is selective in terms 
of its own self-awareness. A songbird is a wondrously aesthetic organism 
for a listener and a beholder; presumably it is aesthetically significant 
for itself—it enjoys its own song. But there is little doubt that die bird 
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has an experience quite dilferent IVum that of a trained mudcian. It> 
self-awareness is limited: it?> rationality hardly extends to itN sinejinc;. 
and itb aesthetic sensitivity presumably does not extend lar beyond 
its largely automatic singing. As organic life ri^es in complexity, it 
achieves modes of awareness impossible to simpler beings. Human 
beings, with their complexity, depth and order, attain an axiological 
significance as profound and variable as the unimaginable complexity 
of their physical and physiological processes. And when we go beyond 
the individual to the cultural, we reach other dimensions of experience, 
and other possibilities of creati\e living, dependent upon the added 
factor of intercommunication. 

IV, Symbolism as a Factor in Or^anismic Process 

\\"e approach now the very heart of the basic metaphysics of the 
philosophy of creativity. I said in my introductory remarks that without 
symbolism there is no creativity. I will now say, '^Without symbolism 
there is no organism.** Symbolism is not an added activity of some 
organisms; symbolism is innate to organismic process itself. It is by 
means of symbols implicit in their feelings that organisms keep them¬ 
selves organized and maintain that peculiar mode of attachment to 
and independence of their environment that constitutes their effective 
freedom. 

A symbol is a form present in axeareness which mediates one phase 
of the experience of an organism to another phase, or mediates the 
environment to the awareful organism. In this basic sense, syml>ols 
are the forms by means of which we know. In this sense, a sensation is 
a symbol: it is the means by which something in the environment be¬ 
comes present to the organism. In another sense, of course, a sensation 
is not a symbol, but is an immediate datum of consciousness. Func¬ 
tionally, however, a sensation is a symbol in that it brings something 
external to the organism into the consciousness of the organism. .\s vce 
say, the thing sensed is present to us. 

To be present to the organism means that the thing sensed becomes 
a part of the totality of processes of the organism. Since the conscious¬ 
ness of an organism is not something apart from it, but is a part of its 
total life processes, sensing or judging any item makes that item sym¬ 
bolically a part of the effective self-directed life of the organism. 

One of our major problems as cultural beings is to identify our own 
selfhood and at the same time to participate effectively in the social 
history that transcends our personal individuality. This cultural prob¬ 
lem is simply the cultural analogue of the relation of any real entity 
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tn its environment. No organism, whether it be an electron or a Iiiiiiian 
IjeinK’ is strictly speaking, separable iroiii its eii\ injiinient. When it 
ceases to be an inner-directed set of processes in interaction with the 
•streams of activity that constitute its ernironnient, then it breaks clown 
.<> an organism. A human being descends irrmi an aesthetic-rational 
order of personhood to a lower level of respcjiise. Whether or not the 
luinian being retains selfhood in such degenerative cireunistances 
depends upon the extent of the degeneration and die delinition of 
selfhood. 

I will return to selfhood in a moment, but first I want to undersiore 
the point that all organization is organismic. e\en on the plnsico- 
chemical inorganic level. A stone, for example, is alternativeh an 
f>rganism or a society of organisms. A stone is made up of granules; 
these are composed of molecules; molecules are collections of atoms; 
atoms are balanced systems of interrelated activities with electronic 
names. At any level from electron to a mass of rock, the entity in 
question is a set of processes keeping itself in being by maintaining 
internal and external togetherness. On a mechanistic naturalistic basis, 
the ultimate mode of togetherness of any and all entities is mechanical 
push-pull described by the huvs of motion. But in the philosophy of 
creativity, as Whitehead has made abundantly clear, the togetherness 
of the units making up an atom, the togetherness of atoms in a 
molecule, the togetherness of molecules in a granule or a stone, is 
a togetherness of feeling. 

Whitehead identifies this aspect of connectedness as feeling l>ecause 
feeling is the mode of togetherness by which entities may maintain 
their separateness and at the same time be genuinely present to each 
other, indeed, may be present in each other. The philosophy of 
creativity, in suggesting that time-space displacement is subordinate 
to aesthetic order is not merely playing a perverse compliment to a 
highly interesting phase of human experience; it is depending uixjii a 
concept which can bridge qualitative boundaries—e.g., between the 
organic and the inorganic, and between the biological and the con¬ 
scious. Genuine distinctions remain; they are not cancelled out as they 
are in a thorough-going mechanistic naturalism; but continuity from 
one level to a higher or a lower remains too. 

This view of the nature of events makes ifalue an aspect of evetj 
process, as real as time-space. The value of any event is the way that 
o^’ent combines the several meanings implicit in the event, both for 
itself and as an item in the history of ev'ery' individual in its environ¬ 
ment. Value is thus both subjective and objective, characterizing the 
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history of the universe. Tlii*^ statement the most absiractij rational 
version of an ancient tiut!»: C»fxi love. Wliat this central religious 
proposition affirms is that the awarefu! seli-cifretting tenter of infinite 
cosmic creativitv is characteri/ed in the feeling that apprehends al: 
value-forms, all the ideal potentialities, and all the blooming vstmdei 
of the present moment, along with ali the gltny, all the heroism aiul 
nobility of tlie past. .\li the values of creation are felt bv the Creatos, 
and since self-directing distriminating selectivitv must reject as well 
as accept, all negative values are felt Uxi. 

J\ Sy?nb(jls and Cnnsciousness 

It is a commonplace of psvclioiogv that consciousness is only one 
part, or perhaps one should sav, one dimension, of awareness. For 
some purposes the quality of consciousness may be ignored, and indeed, 
it is ignored in many phases of experimentalist psychology. But what 
cannot be ignored in any awareful interaction of an organism with its 
environment (or with part of itself). is the lact ot awareness itself. 
Without awareness there can be no psychological response, no behavior 
for the psychologist to observe. 

Now the theory of organismic behavior being expounded here holds 
that the basic mode of aumreness is feeling, and the specific feelings 
symbolize the object of the feeling, bring it within the feeling-system 
of the organism, whether the feelings rise into consciousness or not. 
The feeling-system of the oiganism is the central selective agency by 
which the organism maintains its togetherness^iVi organization—and 
directs its over-all behavior. 

The specific modes of this self-direction, this internal over-all aware¬ 
ness by which it creates its own continuing life and by which it de¬ 
termines the direction of its self-activity, may be called the ends and 
purposes of the organism. Looked at from the point of view of physics 
and chemistry', ends and purposes constitute a web of time-space causal¬ 
ity. Looked at from the point of view of biology', they are organic 
tendencies—impulses toward nutrition, growth, reciprocal maintenance 
of tissues and organs in gross interaction with the environment: they 
are the way the organism exploits and enjoys both itself and its environ¬ 
ment. Most of this advancing stream of feeling is deeply unconscious. 
It none the less goes on by means of the symbolizing capacity of organis¬ 
mic feeling. 

When the organism is of the level of complexity where consciousness 
is an important part of its life-process, then symbols become more 
detached, and in high-grade reflective intelligences they subsist as part 
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'*i liie awareness s\stein ol the thinking subject. 'riie\ may be recalled, 
leoigani/ed, reshaped, manipulated, with onh tangential relerence to 
their origin in experience. Sunbols on this level, e\eii though the\ are 
detached, have the same function as the constitutive units of feeling 
on lower levels: they arc the means by tvhich values and forms outside 
the organism and besond the present moment are present in the cftec- 
u\e lile of the organism. 

To recapitulate this point: It is by symbols that we are able to think. 
11 I am to evaluate and understand m\ experience, not merely to 
undergo it, if I am to know what it means, 1 must symboli/e it to mjself 
by means of concepts. In a unified life, to be aware of one’s own 
nature, to know its organized processes, its tendencies, its aims, is the 
same thing as to be aware of one’s values. And one cannot be aware 
ol oneself in vacuo: one must be aware of one’s interaction with one’s 
environment, which is to say, in order to know oneself, one must know 
and understand one’s environment as tliat which one is acting uj)on. 

VI, Signs and Syrnbols in Aesthetic Experience 

Before we can deal precisely with the function of symbols in aesthetic 
experience, we must make a distinction between signs and symbols. 
W’hile there does not seem to be any absolute agreement on terminology 
in this area, perhaps the late Professor Wilbur M. Urban’s usage will 
be most convenient here. Dr. Urban said that in common-sense terms, 
a sign points tow’ard its referent, a symbol stands lor it. If, as the 
philosophy of creation maintains, all events are value-charged, then 
all signs do, of course, have their own intrinsic worth; they are not 
entirely barren of beauty. But they are like money, the instrumental, 
or exchange, value of which is not a function of its beauty of desig;n. 

\VhiIe it may be argued, as it was, for example, by Benedetto Croce. 
that all appreciation is basically an expression of the values of the 
appreciating subject and is, in that sense, creative, still there is a 
radical difference between aesthetic contemplation and artistic crea¬ 
tion. In our exploration of the relations of creativity and psychological 
health, we are concerned with both sorts of experience. Let us look 
first at an instance of contemplative experience to analyze the role of 
symbols in a perceptive and appreciative act. I offer this analysis with 
a great deal of diffidence, since the experience I shall describe is my 
own, and is not a very important instance of aesthetic response. But 
since it is my own, I can report it directly, and perhaps its very lack 
of importance may encourage candor in presenting it. 

As I write these words there is on the wall in. front of me an etching 
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ol one oi the loneliest structures in America, Harknes^ Memorial 'IVnver 
at Vale L'ni\ersit\. rhe etchini^ is not a ^i^n: or to be more accurate, 
its signtiil function is ininiinai. This etching does, ol course, represent 
an actual object, the real Harkness Memorial Tower, and as a repre¬ 
sentation it d<jes direct attention to the Tower, and so has the same 
sort of instrumental lunction as the words “Harkness Mcmoria: 
l ower/’ or, in a dilferent setting, a blueprint ol the Tower. It is alsfj 
tiue that the etching recalls to my memorv the actual Tower, and a 
multitude ol e\ents associated with it. Most of this re>ponse is iioii- 
aesthetic; it has little to do with the aesthetic qualitv of the etching. 

As 1 am reminded of the Tower, a host ot architectural experiences 
leverberating in my conscious and unconscious mind constitute the 
background ol my present selective attention. These experience*^, 
with their mixture of aesthetic and noiiaesthetic qualitv are not so 
much wiiat I am thinking about as what 1 am res{x>nding with. 1 am 
not merely connected with this background relationalh: as experience, 
it is part of me. This is what this svinbol has done for me: it has 
revived these forgotten items in my subconscious. 

Having opened a window', as it were, to a glimpse ol the lunction 
of the etching as a symbol of its actual referent, the real Tow'er wliich 
it represents, and through this architectural object to associated archi¬ 
tectural experiences, we are now' conlronted with the etching as a \ isual 
art-object in its own right. It is a monochrome of sepia ink on light 
brow’nish paper. It has a geometric design modified by the irregulari¬ 
ties of nature — the indented outline of a huge elm tree, a delicate 
tracerv' of clouds, a foreground of mingled light and shade which ac¬ 
companies the unexpected subtlety of line, of shadow', and of suggestetl 
mass of these Gothic (or, if you will, pseudo-Gothic) buildings. 

I shall not attempt to say just wrhy this etching is a piece of art, nor 
shall I attempt any descriptive definition of aesthetic experience, but 1 
can say something about the role of symbols in this experience. I sug¬ 
gest that as a part of my life-field, the etching as a w'hole, and certain 
parts of it, are symbolic; and w'hat it is symbolic of is not the actual 
Harkness Memorial Tower, but a set of values constituting beauty and 
other aesthetic qualities. The same is true of the actual Tower when 
it is being appreciated directly as an aesthetic object. The etching is a 
particular instance of certain sensuous properties, certain proportions, 
certain textures and patterns. These are interesting in their own right, 
but their final importance lies in their symbolization of ver).' general— 
if not universal—patterns of proportion, analogues of texture, concep¬ 
tions of texture and grace. 

1 shall not elaborate this aesthetic analysis any further except to say 
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tiiat it is essentialh Platonic in its assumption of a general congruence 
among all sorts of patterns. Aristotle said that without analogy there 
is no intelligence. The reason why the aesthetic lorm is significant is 
that it is analogous to other forms. 

This idea may be stated in a slightly dilferent wa\. Wlien a complex: 
high-grade organism, a person, perceives, intuits the quality ol his 
environing field, one aspect of his awareness is aesthetic enjoyineni. 
As the selecti\e process of the conscious organism grows complex, it— 
i.e., the person—becomes sensitive to qualities emergent in the structure 
of experience—the shock of contrast, the rhythm of repeated elements, 
the harmony of blended intervals. These are enjoyed l>\ the spectator 
directly and also as symbols of far-reaching qualities in the life and 
life-field of the spectator, who may or ma\ not be conscious of his 
interest in these qualities—e.g., types of balance, kinds f>f adventure; 
but it is the reverberation of these elements in his experience that 
constitutes aesthetic experience. The actual patterns in, or e\en 
projected upon, the object of awareness are felt by the spectator as 
symbols of these human values. When the spectator is a man of genius, 
empathic to the pervasive pathos of the human situation and capable 
of expressing his feelings in symbols that speak to the deep feelings 
of all of us, then w’e have something like Wordsworth’s hearing in his 
inner ear, “the still, sad music of humanity/’ 

VII, Symbolism and Creativity 

As we turn to the central problem of symbolism and creativity, let us 
remind ourselves again of the thesis of this lecture—viz., that all life is 
the expression of a creative universe and as such is endowed with 
creativity, and that creativity depends upon the sensitivity of self¬ 
directing awareness mediated by symbols, which are, in the last analysis, 
content of feeling. 

The philosophy of creativity takes into account the ultimate con¬ 
stituents of man's being and the real processes of his individual and 
racial history. It holds that the togetherness of pulsations of process 
that constitute every level of organization from the electronic soup of 
pre-astral electronic fields to the cerebral cortex of the human being, 
and beyond the individual man to the social, the cultural and the 
spiritual, is a togetherness of feeling. It holds that the essence of indi¬ 
viduality is self-directed creativity, and that self-directive creativity 
increases as the inner balance of the life-process makes possible the 
individual's delicacy and sweep o£ feeling. The totality of events that 
constitute the momentary life of any one of us is beyond all computa¬ 
tion; and yet we do remain organized, which is to say that sy stems of 
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c\ents held together by reieviint feeling:* do per-sist; and these isy-sten^ 
make possible whole-events—i.c., acts and experiences on the level of 
lesponsible selfhood. 

The philosophy of creativity holds that frerdom is irnplkit in ei^er. 
event, because freedom is characteristic of the select!ve-res}>on!*ive link¬ 
age of feeling. Of course events are determined in the sense that only 
what is possible can happen and that imposr»ibie events cannot occur. 
But to infer that because an event is possible and that some event must 
occur, it is therefore necessary that this event and no other occur, is 
logically fallacious as well as empirically indemonstrable. It causal 
sequence be viewed as a field-phenomenon, then we may accept both 
causality and freedom. The self-directive feeling-complex—or. if you 
will, the mind—does actually select within its own patterns and also 
among the structured events of its environing field. In selecting what 
it will respond to. it determines the limits within which its creati\ii\ 
can operate; and in determining what it will do with what it has 
selected, it recreates itself, as well as effecting a re-arrangement in its 
environment. 

It is the centrality of symbolism in the creative interaction of organ- 
ism-acting-in-and-with-its-environing-streams-of-process that furnishes 
the connection between fact and value, and in a different way, between 
the rational and the nonrational but truly evaluative, both in judgment 
and in creative activity. 

I must now ask your indulgence for what I fear may be a lame 
attempt to do justice to a musician’s account of his own experience as 
a composer. If we keep our attention centered upon the role of symbols 
in this creative act, we may leave many questions unanswered, or only 
partly answered, and still further our insight into the creative process. 

Scripps College has recently published an address by Dr. Ross Lee 
Finney, Professor of Composition at the University of Michigan. The 
lecture, Analysis and the Creative Process, contains Dr. Finney’s ac¬ 
count of his composition of a String Quintette. Dr. Finney warns that 
any description of a creative event must necessarily be different from 
the event itself; and yet he thinks that at least some aesthetic creation 
is capable of useful analysis. 

Shortly after reading Dr. Finney’s lecture, I read an essay in Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Style and Idea in which this distinguished composer 
exhibits a rather unusual tolerance for the attempts of philosophers 
to understand musical ideas and to express this understanding in words. 
It must be clear to the philosopher, says Schoenbezg, 
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mia in this translation into human language, which is aijstrattioii. 
reduction to the recognizable, the essential, the language ot the 
world, which ought to remain incomprehensible, and onI\ percept¬ 
ible, is lost. . . . But even so he (the philosopher) is justified in this 
pKjcedure, since after all it is his aim as a philosopher to represent 
the essence of the world, its unsurveyable wealth, in terms oi concepts 
whose poverty is ail too easily seen through. (S7) 

Now, although Dr. Finney’s analysis of his own experience as a 
composer, and my attempt to explain the role of svmbols in his f:reati\e 
experience is not precisely the sort of analysis Schoenberg relcrred to. 
still it is so closely analogous that I am emboldened to make the 
attempt. 

The moral I wish to draw from Dr. Finney’s account is that there 
i', a dimension of creativity in both what Dr. Finney calls the rational 
and what he terms the nonrational. The ultimate connection between 
these two orders lies, I think, in what Professor F. S. C. Northrup calls 
**the aesthetic,” and what WTitehead means by “importance.” 

Dr. Finney sets out to answer the question of the nature of the inter¬ 
play between the rational-conceptual mode of consciousness and the 
nonrational sensuous-emotional. His Quintette, he says, began with 
the emergence into his consciousness of a “gesture,” not a physical 
movement nor a visual pattern, but a “fundamental gesture’* involving 
“qualities of sound and movement” in his inner ear. After two attempts 
to translate this gesture into music failed, he put it aside for some time; 
later on this “sense of gesture” came to his mind, and again his attempts 
“to give musical shape to this idea” were only partly successful. Sudden¬ 
ly , he says, an idea occurred to him from a work he had completed. 
He sketched it out, mainly, he thinks, rationally or “analytically,” 
though he cannot remember “consciously deriving this organization.” 
Looked at after the fact, the structure is rational, he says, and, he goes 
on to say: 

However spontaneously the composing of this must have seemed, 
one does not organize notes in such a precise relationship without the 
conscious use of the mind. . . . One must conclude that a conscious 
manipulation can be very rapid indeed. . . , Surely this example 
illustrates the process of synthesis so typical of artistic work, (20) 
Now, as to the interplay between the “consciously rational” and the 
spontaneous, this is what Dr. Finney reports: 

This fragment not only added a new gesture, but a whole new 
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dimension to my thinkinc^ about the Quintette. I <iid :;ot abandon 
my earlier gesture, but I came to see that the long and ireei> iniAine 
melodic sweep ol* the beginning would be balanced b\ this in>i^tent 
reiterative idea that retused to move trom tlie tonal tenter A. 
The great question in my mind at this moment ^sa^ whether the 
special note order that this fragment established would dominate 
all the music. If s(j, 1 would obviously have to take time oi! and 
analv/e it in all its lorms and for all of its implications. Intuition 
could be no guide here. 

Curiously enough, my next step was not anaivtical. I turned in¬ 
stead to my earliest gesture to see how this new chromatic order 
would affect the fantasy of the earlier sketches. W'hat happened was 
very encouraging. I wrote the sixty measures of the introduction 
in one morning, basing the continuity entirely on the order estab¬ 
lished in the row. This much 1 could do from memorv without 
detailed analytical study. The row had opened the floodgate of mv 
imagination, and 1 had been able to translate the original sense of 
gesture into musical notes. At this point I am verv’ likely to remark 
that the W’ork is really finished—all that I have to do is to write it. 
Notlting could be further from the truth, as all that I have is a 
feeling of the work, and an inkling as to the system that will dom¬ 
inate my choice of notes. (20) 

What can we say about creativity and symbolism in the light of Dr. 
Finney's admirably clear account of a high-level cTeative act? In the 
language of the present address we might say something like this: 

The “gesture" with which this adventure in composition begins is a 
complex feeling, an aesthetic awareness, a basic pattern not clearly 
bodied forth in definite tones, and not precise in its dynamic qualities. 
A most important feature of this feeling is its urgency and its promis¬ 
sory' character. Here w^e are at the very center of the mystery’ of 
creativity, and we need not delude ourselves with any shallow solution 
of the mystery. Philosophy does not solve primary' mysteries; it locates 
them and identifies them as meta-rational, the given, the ultimate data 
which any conceptual scheme must acknowledge. Xo ultimate item of 
experience is explained by being explained away. 

For our purposes here, the thing to recognize is the swelling urge 
toward form in this basic feeling. In our earlier language, the self¬ 
directive selective aspect of Dr. Finney's mind, probing its wealth of 
accumulated musical data, sought expression. When it apprehended 
the general stniaural relations between the original impulse and the 
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definitive pattern of the second idea, then, in Dr. FinncvN laii,a;uage, 
**the iioodgates of his imagination were opened." Since the felt relation 
’ivas a general one, and the two elements — the original unresolved 
gesture and the definite second idea —were fruitful general ffjrms, 
capable of a great deal of variable interrelation, and since Dr. Finney 
has this special kind of vitality, a kind of semi-rational elaboration 
touid take place. 

If, in Whiteheadian terms, the aesthetic character of Dr. Finney’s 
experience is essentially one of feeling, and if feeling must have some 
content to symbolize the object of feeling, then the emerging form 
must be symbolized by the music which Dr. Finney imagined and 
reduced to writing. To ask what this music means, what it symbolizes 
seems to me to go beyond the possibility of an answer, though of course 
J know there is program music of varying degrees of realistic rcpre- 
sentationalism. It seems to me better to accept Schoenberg’s comment, 
in which he echoes Schopenhauer’s enigmatic pronouncement that in 
music we are dealing with “the essential,” the “language of the world’’— 
i.e., a kind of symbolism other than verbal; and, while musical symbols 
and the specific symbols of other arts differ in mode, they all point 
toward those universal harmonies tliat make life possible and good. 

Vincent Hartgen, the extraordinarily sensitive and vital painter, 
who brightens our scene at the University of Maine, said to me recently: 

There is a point in the composition of a picture when you are at 
peace with yourself. The problem is solved: you don’t know’ what the 
details wdll be—you haven’t painted the picture yet; but you know 
about w’hat it will be; and you know it will be all right. 

Hartgen, like most artists, wron’t talk about the basic meaning of his 
paintings; but recently when that sensitive philosopher, Huston Smith, 
from M.I.T., w’as on our campus, I took him to Hartgen’s studio, and 
after he had had a few minutes to contemplate Hartgen's work, he said: 
“This is essentially love. No one who hated nature could paint these 
things.” And to me he said, “This is Taoism; this is the essential 
feeling of nature itself.” 

Aesthetic experience, both creative and appreciative, employs sensu¬ 
ous data to symbolize meanings glimpsed but as yet unrealized, 

r///. The Cultural Role of Symbols 

We have come a long way in our probing of the role of symbols in 
creative process. I have gone much further than some of you might care 
to go in defining the togetherness of all actual processes as a together- 
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ness of leelinsf, and in identifyina: the content of teeiins as the ->\niboii* 
compresence of entities in each other, I ha\e argued that when organis- 
niic complexity rises to the level of biological differentiation, and 
a fortiori, when it reaches consciousness and .seif-consciousness, the 
element of symbolism is overwhelmingly important in the self-directive 
selectivity by means of which the self-conscious lile-the psy che-create^ 
its own ongoing history and thereby creates itself. I have traced the 
function of symbols through an instance of aesthetic response and one 
ol aesthetic creativity. The general principles of creative symbolism 
would not, I think, have differed greatly if the analysis had dealt with 
moral judgment or with scientific vision. My basic contention is this: 
lactor in, the creative process. 

I propose to conclude this examination of creativity and s\nibolism 
by considering briefly the cultural role of symbols. One might say that 
any culture—I am using the teim in the anthropological sense—is a 
complex web of mutually interpenetrating and mutually stimulating 
symbols. Such a statement is, of course, an abstraction, since culture 
consists of actual objects, processes and directed activities by means 
of which meaningful life is carried on. In Whitehead's language, 
culture has causal efficacy^ as well as presentational immediacy’ and 
symbolic depth. For the purposes of this discussion, how’ever, w’e may 
ignore most of the factors of causal efficacy—i.e., most technological 
factors, not because they are unimportant, but because they are not 
primarily symbolic; they are symbolic, to be sure: electronics, automa¬ 
tion, government and the world’s wwk-these do indeed stand to us 
as symbols of what we are and would be. But w'e are considering a 
limited problem, and we can see this problem more clearly in those life 
activities that are directly expressive—that is to say, in the arts, in re¬ 
ligion, and in those phases of philosophy w’hich are concerned, not 
with technical analysis, but with wisdom. 

It has become fashionable to begin a sur\w of symbolism and culture 
with a presentation of the decisive role of language. 1 shall not quarrel 
with this intellectual fashion, for I too knotv that man is the animal 
who talks; I too have heard that in the beginning was the Word. The 
word is indeed indispensable, but we must never forget that language 
does not constitute its owm meaning. Life is more rich and various 
than the patter of sounds we use to describe it. Experience is deeper 
than verbal symbols and more profound than abstract logical systems. 
Hence the symbols that relate us to life itself, symbols that enable us 
to pattern our self-awareness^ the deep wellsprings of our self-directive, 
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-t'li-creative living—these svniboK must be themselves at /s\ personal anti 
Mitial events of transcendent meaning, human lives of cleepes: worth. 
On another level, our final symbols must be cosmic, lliey must be 
those structured processes in nature of deepest spiritual significance 
to ourselves, and, if we can discern them, those universal patterns 
< haracteri/ing the whole sweej> of creative being. 

\\1iere shall we turn for such symbols? Who can read t<jr us the 
riddle of this sphinx? How can we chcjose symbols that liberate our 
thought and set free our understanding? How, for example, shall vve 
svmboli/e the great scientific achievement of our time, nuclear physics? 
The oversimplified little solar system, the awesome mushroom cloud, 
and the brutal bully of the Herblock cartoon are partial symbols, each 
with a limited usefulness. But none of them represents the basic fact 
about nuclear physics—viz., that ali stability is the precarious balance 
of illimitable surging power. These are frightening words. How can 
we accept their import and at the same time remind ourselves that 
nuclear fission and fusion are implicit in the daily miracle of existence 
itself? How shall we symbolize the profound insights of contemporarv 
psychologv? Surely we can do better than the id-libido, oral-anal 
language of the Freudians and the S-R bond of the Skinner box and 
the empty organism. Are these adequate terms for the psychological 
scientists themselves? Do they encourage interest in and improve access 
to the marvelous resources of psycholog)^ in our general culture? 

I could multiply examples, but time presses. What we need is better 
understanding of, and an enormously improved use of major cultural 
svmbols. Perhaps what I am struggling with is ray own halting and 
feeble attempt to suggest something like Jung’s theory of archetvj)es— 
the immemorial symbols of struggling, suffering, dying, achieving, tri¬ 
umphing and exulting that constitute the bittersweet historv of man. 
But what we need is a theorj' not limited to the subconscious, and not 
concerned primarily with fairy tale and myth, but something more like 
Cassirer’s general cultural philosophy of symbolic forms, a general 
theory which each of us can use to illuminate his special problems. 
WTiat we are concerned with is the growing edge of human creativity, 
both personal and social, the swelling present that unites the boundless 
past with the illimitable future. “Culture,” says Cassirer, “will exist 
and progress only so long as we do not renounce or cripple our own 
form-shaping powers, which in the last analysis are to be brought out 
of ourselves. . . . We must leam our own subjective responsibility in 
these affairs.” 
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Let us give the last word to the poets—to the New England poet. 
Conrad Aiken, writing about that ancient Greek mathematician and 
philosopher, Pythagoras. Addressing his “brother P\ tiiagora.-s" acro^> 
the seas troni Cape Cod to the island ot Samo>, and across the centurie'^ 
to that ancient world, Aiken asks what object he can choose which will 
bring together the art and the science of Puhagoras in one deejd\ 
human symbol. Puhagoras’ father was Mne-sarchos, a gem career; 
and Puhagoras, of course, as a matliematician dealt with line and 
circle, with ruler and compass. Here is Aiken’s comment: 

All life 

is ritual, or becomes so: the elusive pattern 

unfolds its arcanum of observances, 

measured in time, and measured by time, as the heartbeat 

measures the blood. Each action, no matter how simple, 

is precious in itself, as part of the devotion, 

our devotion to life. And what part of this ritual 

would we choose for reenactment? What rite 

single out to return for? i 1) 

Aiken then catalogues objects and scenes that might unite us with the 
ancient sage. But, he concludes, none of them will do—none of them 
symbolizes the deep double root of life. These are his closing lines: 

Samples, examples! 

And perhaps too concrete. The heart might so choose, 
but w^hat of the mind? All veiy* well 
the sight or the sound, the taste or the feeling, the touch 
or the texture. And, as in a dream. 

To combine them—delicious! Thus, a ring of your father’s, 

Mnesarchos, the gem-car\’er: you w^atch him at work, 

yourself still a boy, and both silent: 

the emerald held in a vice, then the green 

ice of the clear stone gives up its goddess, 

the tiny wave bears up its Venus, green foam 

on the brow and the shoulder. The image? 

Of course! But beneath or behind it 

the knowledge, the craft: and the art, above all. 

Would it not be for this, for ruler and compass, 
brother Pythagoras, that we would return? 

For both: the one is the other. In each lies the other. 

Design shines implicit in the blind moment 
of self-forgetful perception: belief is steadfast 



.mini iiy find Synholism 

in die iortli oi a hand, as in tlic first 

vvins[beat, or extension of a claw: the law 
unfolding and inl<jldinq forever. 

It v^'ould he ioY this 
Apollonian fountain ot the forever unfolding, 
the forever-together, ourselves but a leaf 
on the fountain of tree, that we would return: 
the crv’stal self-shaping, the godhead designing the god. 
For this moment oi v ision, we would return, f I) 
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Creativity. Conformity 
and the Self 

Clark Molstakas 


Dr. Clark Moustakas did his undergraduate work in education and psychology 
at Wayne University and received his Ph.D. in psychologs’ from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. At present he is on the faculty at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. His academic responsibilities include teaching 
courses in play therapy, supervising the clinical work of graduate students 
in psychotherapy, and directing the off-campus seminar in Human Rela¬ 
tions for classroom teachers, guidance workers and principals. Author: 
The Alive and Grou’mg Teacher, The Teacher and Child, and editor 
of The Self 

^Iaxy times in my life I have felt I was faced with a dilemma which, 
after much internal struggle and deliberation, turned out to be 
illusory. I continually discovered that only one pathway was open to 
me, only one way to go, a way which grew out of my own self, based 
on my own value, choice, and conviction. The problem was not one 
of resolving or facing a situation which called for a choice between 
equally unsatisfactory alternatives but rather a question of bringing 
into being what already existed as seif-potential; that is, bringing into 
being my own identity as it related to the chaliei^ of a crucial situa¬ 
tion. It is this experience of expressing or actualizing one's Individual 
identity in an integrated form in communion with one's self, with 
nature, and with other persmis whidi i call areative. 

Every facet of the univer$e--eaih man, woman, child, each plant and 
animal, the dcnids and heavenly bodies^ die mmd and the sand and 

n 
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each object—each sfiarc, even biu ot ^ra\ei and broken stone— 
<\idi item ol nature, contains its own particular identit\, its own 
uniuue form, its own special existence. Every aspect ol nature and life 
toiitains its own spark of originality which comes into being, which is 
neated and attains a living unitv and persistence of lorni through its 
legation to other identities and forms. 

In the beginning there is the individual with his own matchless 
identitv. He emerges. He takes his stand in relation. He brings his 
identity into being througli authentic encounters, through genuine 
meetings. He grows and discovers himself in experiences with other 
persons, with physical matter, with living form. His identity comes into 
lelief us he breathes his own spirit into everything he touches, as he 
relates significantly and openly with others and with the universe. 
This is the message in Gibran’s aphorism. 

Should you really open your eyes and see, vou would behold your 
image in all images. And should you open your ears and listen, you 
would hear your own voice in all voices. (2b) 

Growth of individual identity in open relatedness, creation of being 
in vital experiences with other beings, ingestion of meaning, feeling, 
belief, value, within a unique self is the challenging responsibility and 
the basic or essential creativity in all of life. Martin Buber expresses 
the indelible creativity of man as follows: 

Every person born into this world represents something new, 
something that never existed before, something original and unique. 
It is the duty of every person to know ... that there has never been 
anyone like him in the world, for if there had been someone like 
him, there w’ould have been no need for him to be in the world. 
Every single man is a new thing in the w’orld and is called upon to 
fulfill his particularity in this world. (13) 

Each real self maintains a certain substance, consistency, and auton¬ 
omy of self while at the same time evolving self-insights, meanings, and 
integrations. W'hatever a man says or does, howwer alienated, detached 
and unrelated he may become, there remains within him forever an 
entirely unique and particular substance which is his own, which 
is intact and inviolate, and which can be recognized and called forth in 
a genuine meeting with another person or with some form, object, or 
substance of the universe. 

To be creative means to experience life in one’s own way, to perceive 
from one’s own person, to draw upon one’s own resources, capacities. 
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root^. It means facing life direct!), honeistly, meeting eye to eye, face 
to face, self to self. It means searching, discovering, becoming aware 
through one's own courage, grief, joy, suffering, pain, through one's 
own deliberation, struggle, conflict, and inner solitude. 

The creative emerges from one’s own search into oneself. There is 
no other wa). The creatoi must be a %vorld in himself, and find everv- 
thing within himself and in his relations with others to whom he is 
attaclied. iBl) This is the theme in Lao-t^e’s poem: 

There is no need to run outside 
For better seeing. 

Nor to peer from a window. Rather abide 
At the center of your being; 

For the more you leave it, the less you learn. 

Search your heart and see 

If he is wise who takes each turn: 

The way to do is to be.* (14) 

According to Reik, Freud's essential creativity was his talent in 
searching within. Reik says: 

. . . w’hat will forever separate Freud’s w^ay from that of other 
psychoanalysts ... is that his discoveries w'^ere made by himself. 
They w’ere the triumph of a mind in search of itself, which, in 
reaching its aims, discovered the law's governing the emotional 
processes of all minds. We learn these discoveries with the help of 
books and lectures; we make them again, rediscover them, when w'e 
are in the process of analysis—that is, w'hen w'e are analyzed or wrhen 
w'e analyze others. Our psychoanalytic institutes seem to be unawrare 
of the fact that being analyzed cannot compete in experience value 
with unearthing these insights oneself. The one experience cannot 
be likened to the other. . . . One’s owm psychoanalysis—however 
important, indeed indispensable, for the understanding of oneself 
and others—is, of course, not comparable to the process by wrhich 
Freud arrived at his results by a heroic mental deed, by a victoary 
over his own inner reluctances and resistances. When we are analyzed 
by others, it is an entirely different process, induced from outside 
even when we ask for it ourselves. It lacks the intimacy^ and the depth 
of experience felt in discovering one's secrets oneself. Nothing said 
to us, nothing wre can learn from others, reaches us so deep as that 
which we find in ourselves.* (81) 

*Cop)right © 1941 by Witter Bynner. Reprinted from The Way of Life According 
to Laotzu b) Witter Bynner by pcnni&<;icm of the John Day Ompany, Inc., put^!$h;:r. 
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In the creative, every living moment is unique, and contains the 
potentiality for original expression, lliere are two basi( requirements: 
that the person be direct, honest, truthful, consistent witli his own real 
feelings and his own real con\'ictions, and that the person leel a genuine 
devotion to life, a leeling ol belonging and know ing, a natural con¬ 
tinuity, a sense ol being within the lile ot the other in communal 
aihnnation. Creativity is an aijstraction whidi attains a nicaningtui, 
Ii%ing concrete form in a particular and unique relation. The branches 
of a tree stretch out expansive and free, maintaining a basic identity, 
an essential uniqueness in color, form and pattern. Tliey stand out in 
contrast to the apparent fixed nature of the trunk. Vet one cannot see 
a tree without recognizing its essential harmony, its wholeness and 
unity. Each facet attains its identity and remains a living creation 
within a genuine whole, within an organic communion. 

Such an experience of unusual communion is recorded by Kelman 
in his essay, “Communing and Relating”: 

I was sitting in an isolated sjx)t on a log late one afternoon watch¬ 
ing the brilliance of the setting sun behind the volcanoes. At that 
hour the lake surface was like glass and no one was on it. Not a leal 
stirred. The only occasional sound, as external evidence of move¬ 
ment, was of a bird in flight. I do not know liow long I had been 
sitting there when to my left, about fifty yards away, down a path, 
soundlessly, in their bare feet and in their native costume, came a 
father and his three-year-old son. They were holding hands. At the 
lake shore the father lifted the little boy into a boat and then got 
in beside him. They sat there motionless until it was almost dark. 
The father lifted the little boy out, took his hand, and tvalked up 
the path until they w’ere lost to view. 

Throughout I heard not a sound, saw no expressions on the face 
of either indicating that they were talking to one another or had 
even turned to look at one another. How long they or I sat there, or 
how much time elapsed between my arrival and my return up the 
path to the village, I cannot say. By the clock it might have been 
several hours. Feeling-wise it was a moment and eternity. The feeling 
of stillness and being still outside of myself and to a degree inside 
of myself was palpable, tangible, concrete. While it was going on 
there were feelings of awesomeness and wonder as well as of unease. 
Watching and being a part of this whole event, I felt as though I 
were intruding on a sacred rite. Maybe it was part of their religious 

♦From The Search IVitkin by Theodor Reik, copyright 1956 by Thealor Reik. 
Csed by permission of the publishers, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy Inc. 
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practices, for rituals around the rising and the setting oi’ the sun 
are common. And, in fact, at the base of the highest volcano is a 
small hill in which many archaeological treasures have been found. 
From ancient times the Indians have called it Cerro de Oro, hill 
of gold. Maybe I was part of a sacred rite, of a father being with a 
son in the ultimate of intimacs, which is communing. (40) 

Not all relatedness emerges from a sense of harmony and communion. 
It sometimes begins with an issue or conflict or sense of deviation, or 
separateness. This was my experience last winter on a cold blustering 
day. It was a severe winter w’hich exceeded records for frigid tempera¬ 
tures, ice formations and accumulations of snow. The cold, noise and 
violence of a raging wind kept me indoors, .\fter almost two days of 
internment, I began to feel dull and almost completely insensible to 
the children’s play and the other events going on around me. I was 
on the edge and in the shadows of life and felt trapped by the violent 
storm outside. I had been taught that the safest place in a blizzard 
%vas the warmth and comfort of home. And this had been my retreat for 
almost two days, not out of choice, but from tradition and fear. I was 
annoyed that a wild and fitful wdnd had forced me into an asylum 
and tliat I had conformed in the ordinary and intelligent way. But 
something w^as wrong. The household scenes were gloomy. I saw only 
the coverings and felt the lethargy* and boredom of a static life. The 
more I thought about my situation, the more restless I became. A grow¬ 
ing inner feeling surged within me. I had never been in a blizzard 
before—by choice, but in that moment I decided to enter the turbulent 
outside. Immediately I experienced an exhilarating and exciting feel¬ 
ing. Momentarily I was stung and pushed back. I hesitated, uncertain 
whether I could move forward. It was a tremendous challenge. Hold¬ 
ing my ground, I stood in the way of the wdnd. W^'e met head-on. I felt 
it in every pore of my body. Realizing I w^ould not retreat I stood 
firm and gradually, slowly I began to move forward in spite of the 
violent, shattering gusts which emerged repeatedly to block my path. 
It Tvas a painful experience but at the same time peculiarly, wonder¬ 
fully refreshing and joyous. It was cold, yet I was warmed by a tre¬ 
mendous surge of emotion. I felt radiant and alive as I continued 
my journey. As the wind met me and moved me, I became aware of 
the whole atmosphere. It was like a powerful dynamo, electrified with 
clear, ringing sounds which extolled the universal virtues of nature. 
My senses became totally immersed in them. I felt completely unafraid, 
strangely elated and exalted as I walked forward in a world charged 
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xvith electric t'ury. For the first time in my life I truly understood the 
ineanin, 2 ^ of a bliz/ard from my own direct experience. All about me 
were shining elements and sharp, penetrating sounds which I could 
nCc, and hear, and feel without effort. Everything was charged with 
life and beauty- The magnitude and intensity of the blizzard entered 
ni\ system. I felt an expansive and limitless energy. I returned home. 
Everything took on a shining light and a spark of beauty, I played 
ecstatically with my children, with a burst of boundless enthusiasm 
and excitement. I seemed to be inexhaustible. Out of the tumultuous 
experience I found new joy in life, new energy, uniqueness and beauty. 
I conquered my lethargy and discovered a lively affinity in everything 
J touched. I realized how out of the wild, confused, turbulent experi¬ 
ence came a sense of inner exaltation, peace, and symmetry, and along 
with it, a recognition of the vital manifestations of life, how out of the 
initial conflict came a sense of individual aliveness and a feeling of 
harmony and relatedness to a raging wind. 

Using a different form, in the following poems, fourth grade children 
express their sense of harmony and relatedness to nature: 

I thought I saw Spring 
Outside peeping around a cloud, 

It was pretty, very' pretty. 

With buds on the trees 

And flowers peeping out on the ground. 

With the snow almost gone 
And grass looking on, 

I knew, I knew I saw Spring. 

The trees look like little cradles rocking 
With little babies inside. 

And the soft wind blowing 

The soft, soft music playing sweetly. 

I felt the wind hitting my face 
1 felt the leaves 

And with the wind the cold and ice 

Wonderful world we live in, that has so many ways. 

When I looked out the window this morning I saw trees and houses 
The trees were bare and the wind blew and blew 
Then it was calm and then I felt happy. 

Spring was coming, I knew it. 

The houses were quiet. 
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I saw an old bird’s ne>t. It wasn’t making a home lor a lami!\ oi 
birds. It was just there. 

No smoke came out ol the chimney 
Spring was coining. Spring was here. 

In the month ol March, I ieei like a tree with no lea\es 
I Teel cold like the wind, die bree/e ui a fan, tiie dirt under the snow. 

I feel like the wind helping the kites along 
Making the trees grow 
Blowing tree. 

Creativity is not adaptation. It always involves a solemn compact 
between one's self and otherN or raw materials of nature and life. 
It is a pure fonn of self-other relatedness. However different, strange, 
unordinary one’s way may appear to otliers, when it is a genuine seli- 
living and growing it is also authentically related. The creati\e is 
related in an immediate and in a universal sense. 

The creative is unique and because it is unique it has never occurred 
before and can never exist again. Every’ breathing moment is its own 
creative lulfillment. It happens but once and maintains a timeless 
existence. 

Martin Buber expresses beautifully the nature of the unique in the 
following passages: 

Netv and without a past, it emerges from the flood of returnings, 
takes place, and plunges back into it, unrepeatable. Each thing re¬ 
appears at another time, but each transformed. And the throws 
and falls that rule over the great world-creations, and the water and 
fire which shape the form of the eartli, and the mixings and unmix¬ 
ings which brew the life of the living, and the spirit of men with 
all its trial-and-error relation to the yielding abundance of the pos¬ 
sible—none of tlaese can create an identical thing nor bring back 
one of the things that have been sealed as belonging to the past. 
It is because things happen but once that the individual partakes in 
eternity. For the individual with his inextinguishable uniqueness is 
engraved in the heart of the all and forever lies in the timeless as he 
who has been created thus and not otherwise. (13) 

What I am pointing to is something altogether unconditioned and 
transcendent of all determination. It is an ultimate, universal, concrete, 
imminent reality which is individual yet related, harmonious yet dis¬ 
cordant, congruent yet dissimilar. The creative cannot be scaled down 
to the level of facts and observable data but rides on the horizons and 
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fills the heavens. It is incomparable and can never be subsumed under 
categories of definition, communication and logic. 

In Bynner’s version of Lao-tse this idea is expressed: 

The surest test if a man be sane 
Is if he accepts life whole, as it is. 

Without needing by measure or touch to understand 
The measureless untouchable source 
Of its images. 

The measureless untouchable source 
Of its substances.* (14) 

I have selected a number of examples which correspond with m\ 
own view’s of the creative experience. The first of these, in poetic form, 
w'as w’ritten by Janet Petersen, a classroom teacher in my seminar in 
Interpersonal Relations. 

At morning-time, 

A quiet, hushed anticipation; 

And all around, a thrilling tingling expectation 
Of a new" day! 

The slow, yet steady hum of voices; 

Humor here. 

Sadness there. 

Serious, deliberate conversation; 

Not one voice without its special meaning; 

Not one meeting without its permanent engraving on the wliole of 
my being! 

Then the quiet, hushed relaxation. 

The silent-time for reflection; 

The night-time; 

The dark-room of my life, 

W’^here the new being develops, 

That eagerly, anxiously awaits 
A new day! (66) 

A seventh grade student, Janie Cassady wrote: 

The first creation was when “In the beginning God created Heaven 
and Earth.” But since then man has been creating every day. Every- 

•Copyright © 1944 by Witter Bynner. Reprinted from The Way of Ufe According 
to Laotzu by Witter Bynner by permission of The John Day Company, Inc., pub¬ 
lisher. 
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one create^ soinethincf. E\en U %ou uere in a padded r-air.i 

with just pills to eat \oii would cieate >oniethii:^ it o:d\ a djeani m 
js^etting out and eatint; solid food. 

Xfichtdansjelo, Leonardo daX'inci, Rubenn created Leautii d 
masterpieces which will li\e through the ag:e^. C'.url Sandbuiiif. \Va;t 
Whitman, Ed^ar Allan Poe, James Whitcomb Rile% created ])f*ein> 
which will last forever. But ordinan peojde like you and me are 
the greatest creaK^rs of all. We create sometliing far more Inzvona::: 
than paintings and poems. W'e create love. Everyone Io\eN some¬ 
thing and everyone creates love. 

Yes, in the beginning ‘*God created Heaven and Earth" but alter 
that "God created Man" thus creating LOVE. 

Another seventh grade student, Don Caniph cunveved his under¬ 
standing of creativitv as follows: 

Creativitv is the abilitv to create experience—to make jo\ ami 
sorrow, to rejoice and to mourn. It is not just building skv scrapers, 
and having a brilliant intellect, and creating masterpieces but it is 
being able to set men's hearts afire when they are in despair, being 
able to cheer them when they are sad, and most of all being able to 
create friends. 

From the same grade, Ron Miller wrote: 

Some things may not be beautiful or great, but if it is your own 
work, your original self, it is creative. 

David, a 9-year-old, whose intellectual capacity was questioned by 
tlie school because of poor achievement, perceived in a creative way. 
In his fourth and fiftlx therapy sessions, pointing out the window of my 
office, the following conversations occurred: 

D: Look, everything so fresh and green. That’s a special feel¬ 

ing. It sort of brings me close to everything, you know', feels 
sort of spiritual, everything I see. Everything seems like it’s 
available and the w'ay things are. It seems natural, like Eve 
seen it all my life. 

Dr. M: Something very close and yet familiar, unlike what most 
people see. 

D: See that road out there? You might think it was some¬ 

thing different if people didn’t call it a road and say what 
it was for. You might see it as a pattern or a contrast to 
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something else out there. Vou could put it in \our own 
thinking and imagining. You could make a design that 
iits with ever\thing else. 

Dr. M: \’es, everything comes together. 

D: And \ou just see designs. If you really look vou can see a 

design in everything—like that curving branch and the ones 
below it form a pattern. If \x)u don’t separate them, thev 
fade together in a dimension. You see designs in die lorma- 
tion of everything out there. 

Dr. M: It’s diflerent from— 

D: \Yhat others say are real things. It kind ol takes it away 

when vou’re told it’s not that way. When 1 was littler, 1 
didn’t have a learned sense of perspective and I saw things 
differently. 

Dr. M: Now you have to concentrate to see the shape and form 
of things as they are really are. 

D: Yeah, there’s a particular feeling that comes along with 

those designs. Everything comes together. It seems like 
everything is available. I just look at all of it like it W’as 
together and I’m kind of glad I’m in the world, you know. 

Dr. M: It’s a beautiful feeling when w’e don’t have to see life 
separate and apart, just to be free to experience life in all 
its availability. 

D: I wish I had words like the Wintu Indians do. They have 

words for feelings. It’s like saying, “Going downstairs.” 
They w’ould say, “Going dowmstairs him” you know. Sort 
of brings past and future together in the present, like “going 
downstairness,” or “going downstairness him.” It brings all 
of time together. 

Dr. M: Sort of unity of time in one experience. 

D: And with the spiritual. It’s not motion like our words say, 

like going and coming and moving. 

Dr. M: But a feeling, an experience. 

D: Of past, present, and future—I have a special feeling w-hen 

I sit in church on a sunny day. Sort of in touch with all 
spirit, God, and all the people. Especially I have this feel¬ 
ing in the spring when new shoots are out. 

Dr. M: When everything is coming alive, growing, open. 

D: Yeah. It's very—very—it brings you close to spiritual things. 

You're not in touch with any matter except the matter you 
see. Sort of brings me in touch with everything. The whole 
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pattern seems tu represent Ciocl. Even thing has a spirit, 
except man-nuide things like bombs. .. . 

I had a talk with Mr. Smillie. It wasn’t a scheduled one 
but I just started in. I think what we discussed is time as 
a fourth dimension. It’s the spirit and tlie experience of 
time as a whole. Most people are moving in time, seen as 
a third dimension. They’re growing in time. They're pass¬ 
ing time. But an experience of whole time is seeing in a 
fourth dimension, not moving up or growing up or down, 
but an experience. Smillie said that maybe W’e're so involved 
with our scientific thoughts we couldn’t experience this 
fourth dimension. He said the Trobrianders and the 
Wintu live in this fourth dimension. He used the same 
illustration. Walkingness—not he is walking. Seeing time 
as a whole. 

Dr. M: Walkingness has a timeless quality, refers to essence. 

D: Veah, w’alkingness. The street is filled with walkingness.. .. 

So, I've put it into words you know. Just like I couldn’t 
find words for it and I’ve got words. (67) 

Thus it is the self-expressing, real feelings wdthin a vital experience 
in an intimate relation to nature or other selves which I believe con¬ 
stitutes the creative encounter. When the engagement in situations is 
based on appearances and expectations, or the standards of others, 
when the individual relates in a conventional manner, when he acts 
in accordance with prescribed roles and functions, w'^hen he is con¬ 
cerned wath status and approval, his grow’th as a self is impaired. The 
individual is conforming, following, imitating, being like others, mov¬ 
ing increasingly in the direction of self-alienation and alienation from 
nature. He fears issues and controversies, fears standing out, being 
different. He does not think through his experience to an ultimate 
value or meaning, does not permit himself to follow his real percep¬ 
tions to some natural conclusion. He avoids direct facing of disputes 
and becomes anxious in situations wrhich require self-awareness and 
self-discover>\ He becomes increasingly similar, more and more in 
agreement with others. If he is successful, he reaches a state of con- 
gruity. His every act erases his identity, beclouds his uniqueness. He 
behaves only in the appropriate ways. Maslow (35) points out that the 
only way such a person can achieve safety, order, lack of threat, lack of 
anxiety, is via orderliness, predictability, control, and mastery. If he 
can proceed into the future on the basis of ‘Veil-tried” laws and rules. 
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habits, modes of adjustment which have worked in the past, and wliich 
he insists on using in the future, then he feels safe. But he experiences 
deep anxiety when he faces a new situation, when he cannot predeter¬ 
mine his behavior, when he does not know the acceptable form. 

Gradually the confoiming person loses touch with himself, with 
his own real feelings. He is unable to experience in a genuine way, and 
he suflEers inwardly from a dread of nothingness. He is in deep despair. 
And however thoroughly it eludes him, however thoroughly he suc¬ 
ceeds in denying himself (as in despair which is not recogni/ed as 
despair), in denying himself in such a way that it is not noticed in 
the least, eventually it becomes manifest as despair. It will nail him to 
himself and the torment will remain that he cannot get rid of himself. 
Because to have a self, to be a self, is the greatest concession made to 
man, but at the same time it is eternity’s demand upon him. (42) 

In conformity, life has no meaning. There is no true basis for exist¬ 
ence. Cut oflE from his own real wishes, from his own capacities, the 
individual experiences no fulfillment, no self-realizing satisfaction, no 
sense of authentic relatedness. He strives to achieve safety and status. 
He strives to overcome his natural desires and to gain a victory over his 
natural surroundings. His goals are acquisition and control. Separated 
from nature and others yet appearing to be in harmony, he takes his 
cues from the designated authority figures. A young woman in psycho¬ 
therapy recognized this pattern. 

So you have to put everything out... as a question, you know. Be¬ 
cause he’s the one who knoivs and we’re the ones who don’t know. 
You can’t [pause] you’re sort of stepping onto his territor)' if you 
start giving out with pronouncements of facts. You see, what you’re 
doing is you’re competing. You’re being disrespectful. You’re mov¬ 
ing into his position which—you just donH do that..,. And I know 
that very well, but how I know it or why I know it-you see, I don’t 
know it as intellectual concept—I just know it. My father didn’t 
allow anybody but himself to be the lawgiver and statement maker. 
. . . And a lot of those things I know, I don’t know in words, I just 
know. (107) 

The conforming person has been forced into submission and denial 
of self, not as the result of existential or valid social limits, but rather 
out of the frequent experiences of being confined, restricted, and 
limited. Limits provide the structure through which individual identity 
emerges and grows. They enable the organism to use its capacities 
within its own defined stnictuie and are meaningful as the inherent 
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requirements of a situation. Limitations are induced and imposed from 
without and are external and extraneous. They are blocks and de¬ 
terrents to growth and get in the way of a creative emergence, within 
the organic limits of life. 

The conforming person does not use his own resources, his own 
experiences, but takes his direction from experts, authority figures and 
traditional guides. Somewhere along the w’ay he has given up his actual 
identity and submerged himself into acceptable group modes. He has 
been rejected by others as a unique, independent self and he has come 
to reject himself. He is cut off from vital self-resources which w’ould 
enable him to grow in accordance with his talents and to find his place 
in the w'orld. He has lost touch with himself. 

This was the tragedy of an adult in psychotherapy, expressed beauti¬ 
fully in the following passages: 

From ten thousand miles away I saw' it as a blinding light: the 
importance, the necessity of a Self! One's owm single self. My original 
life—u’/zAf had happened to iP Chaos was here—all around and in 
me—that I understood in all my fragments. But w'as that all one 
could ever know? W’hat about the perfect planets, this earth, people, 
objects? Didn't they exist and move? Couldn't they be known? 
Yes . . . but there has to be a knowrer, a subject, as w'ell! (Meaning 
is a bridge betw'een two things.) Beginnings, direction, movement 
had to be from a single point; and ours is w'here w'e stand, alone, our 
being sui generis. 

Suddenly vistas spread out and out to the sky, and all came to¬ 
gether at my feet. Was it possible that I had touched the key to the 
universe—the key w'hich every' man carries so nonchalantly in his 
pocket? Instantly I knew' in my bones, and by grief itself, that I had 
discovered the very core and essence of neurosis—my neurosis and 
perhaps every' neurosis. The secret of wTetchedness ^VAS SELFLESS¬ 
NESS! Deep and hidden, the fact and the fear of not having a self. 
Not being a self. Not-being. And at the end—actual chaos. 

How is it possible to lose a self? The treachery', unknown and un¬ 
thinkable, b^ns with our secret psychic death in childhood—if and 
when we are not loved and are cut off from our spontaneous wishes. 
(Think: What is left?) But wait—it is not just this simple murder of 
psyche. That might be wTitten off, the tiny victim might even “out¬ 
grow’" it—but it is a perfect double crime in which he himself also 
gradually and unwittingly takes part. He has not been accepted for 
himself, as he is. 
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Oh, they love** him, but they want him or force him or expert him 
to be different! Therefore he must be iinaccrptnhle. He himself 
learns to believe it and at last even takes it for granted. He has triih 
given himself up. No matter now whether he obeys them, whether lie 
clings, rebels or withdraws—his behavior, his performance is all that 
matters. His center of gravity is in “them,** not in himself-yet if he 
so much as noticed that he*d think it natural enough. And the whole 
thing is entirely plausible; all invisible, automatic, and anoinmous! 
This is the perfect paradox. Everv'thing looks normal; no crime was 
intended; there is no corpse, no guilt. All we can see is the sun rising 
and setting as usual. But what has happened? He has been rejected, 
not only by them, but by himself. (He is actually without a self.) 
What has he lost? Just the one true and vital part of himself: His 
own yes-feeling, which is his very capacity for growth, his root system. 
But alas, he is not dead. “Life** goes on, and so must he. From the 
moment he gives himself up, and to the extent that he does so, all 
unknowingly he sets about to create and maintain a pseudo-self. But 
this is an expediency—a “self** without wdshes. This one shall be 
loved (or feared) where he is despised, strong where he is weak; it 
shall go through the motions (Oh, but they are caricatures!) not for 
fun or joy but for survival; not simply because it ’wants to move but 
because it has to obey. This necessity is not life—not his life—it is a 
defense mechanism against death. It is also the machine of death. 
From now on he will be torn apart by compulsive (unconscious) 
Tieeds or ground by (unconscious) conflicts into paralysis, every 
motion and every instant cancelling out his being, his integrity; and 
all the while he is disguised as a normal person and expected to 
behave like one! (35) 

The individual is taught to perceive in a certain way. This begins 
at an early age and, as David says, “It kinda takes it away when youTe 
told it*s not that way.” Gradually, through repetitive conditioning 
and reward, the individual begins to act in standard ways without 
realizing, without being aware of conforming. And if he noticed he 
would think it natural enough. 

I now quote from two seventh grade children who 'wrote their views 
on contormity. 

Today there is too much effort on children conforming and being 
more like other people. But these people children are supposed to be 
like, now get this, they spend more money every year on cosmetics 
and alcohol than on education. And in this past year they consumed 
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between 10 and 16 million tranquilizers. Do I want to follow slogans 
like, “Be like others” and “Join the group.” Again, I say, “Xo!” 
I want to be an individual and think and act for myself. Why, even 
in a gang, we can be individuals and still be good members. ^\e 
don't have to just go along with every body else's ideas. 

We, the nonconformists, are sometimes thought of as abnormal by 
some people, but just think of that slow learning boy who was nick¬ 
named “old father hare” and was called unsociable. Who was this? 
Only Albert Einstein. This was a boy who thought for himself. Our 
first duty to society is to be somebody, that is to say, to be ourselves. 

As a teacher or adult, \ou must think over the following questions, 
“When you see that the child has a difference do you think of it for 
his growth, or do you look at it to see how his neighbors might react?” 
“Do you want him to be successful or to follow his own talents even 
if he is lonely and poverty stricken?” “Is your child doing things 
against his own judgment, just because others do it or is he free to 
follow his own mind and ideas?” You can tell if you are forcing a 
child to reform. 

There are many times when I was made to conform when I needed 
to be encouraged to be myself. Last year my teacher made me con¬ 
form to her many times. I was bored in class because you couldn't do 
anything as an individual. My parents made me conform to their 
ideas just for the sake of it when I knew I should have been myself. 
Right now I think I would be ver\" different if I hadn’t been forced 
into things. I %vould be able to make independent judgments using 
my own intelligence. So let’s not conform. Let’s not be like other 
people so that each of us~great and good—can think and act for our¬ 
selves. 

Another child viewed conformity in this w'ay: 

In this day and age, I think people are trying to stress conformity 
too much. These people think that in our schools everyone should 
develop the same habits and skills, be given the same amount of 
learning, all on the same subject. This kind of conformity can keep 
people from using their creativeness and ability to the fullest extent. 

Conformity can cause other troubles. It gives you misconceptions 
of people. You judge a person by his group while the person might 
be entirely different from the group. I do not believe in doing what 
the guy before you did. I think everyone can think and create for 
himself. Our schools and churches and homes are stressing conform- 
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ity today. If we could leather up enough courage to be oursehe^ 
instead of copying our neighbors, the world would be a lot happiei 
place to live. 

The conventional person does not develop his capacities, does not 
have an opportunity to realize what he can do. Cut off from his own 
desires, from his own being, he is not free to make choices based on a 
growing philosophy, on a developing meaning of life, and on existen¬ 
tial value. He may appear to be a person with great sureness, with 
precise and emphatic ways of living. Lao-tse sees the conforming i>erson 
as one in control, as a master of all he surveys, as crisp and confident, 
as one who takes possession of life. These thoughts are recorded in hi*' 
poem below: 

Leave off fine learning! End the nuisance 
Of saying yes to this and perhaps to that. 

Distinctions with how little difference! 

Categorical this, categorical that, 

What slightest use are they! 

If one man leads, another must follow, 

How silly that is and how false! 

Yet conventional men lead an easy life 
With all their days feast-days, 

A constant spring visit to the Tall Tower, 

While I am a simpleton, a do-nothing, 

Not big enough yet to raise a hand, 

Not grown enough to smile, 

A homeless, worthless waif. 

Men of the world have a surplus of goods. 

While I am left out, owning nothing. 

What a booby I must be 
Not to know my way round. 

What a fool! 

The average man is so crisp and so confident 
That I ought to be miserable 
Going on and on like the sea. 

Drifting nowhere. 

All these people are making their mark in the world. 

While I, pig-headed, awkward. 

Different from the rest. 
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Am only a glorious intant still nursing at the breast.** i H; 

In another poem Lao-tse says: 

Losing the \va\ ol’ life, men rely first on their fitness: 

Losing fitness, they turn to kindness; 

Losing kindness, they turn to justness; 

Losing justness, they turn to convention. 

Conventions are fealty and honesty gone to waste. 

They are the entrance of disorder. 

False teachers of life use flowery words 
And start nonsense. 

The man of stamina stays with the root 
Below the tapering, 

Stays with the fruit 
Be\ond the flowering; 

He has his no and he has his yes.* (14) 

I believe that much of the human miseiy in the world today, the 
serious emotional problems and conflicts, result from an attempt to fit 
into conventional modes, from striving for goals of success, status, and 
power which provide no intrinsic value or satisfaction, and contribute 
to a meaningless existence. Failure to grow' as a self results from a 
failure to maintain a unique identity in significant or crucial situations, 
and an inability to meet others directly and honestly, with expres¬ 
sions of living love. Following traditional patterns and external 
guides, basing one*s life on competitive striving and the rew'ards of the 
market place, modeling oneself after people in authority or with high 
status, the individual no longer know's w'ho he is. He does not mean 
what he says and does not do what he believes and feels. He learns to 
respond with surface or approved thoughts. He learns to use devious 
and indirect w'ays, and to base his behavior on the standards and ex¬ 
pectations of others. He moves toward falsehood, fakery% pretense, and 
being on guard, often without being aware that this is not a truthful 
existence. His values and convictions do not emerge from real ex¬ 
perience but from a feeling of danger and anxiety, from a fear of not 
keeping pace, a fear of being minimized, and a desire to be protected 
from rejection and attack. Cut off from his own self, he is unable to 
have honest experiences with others. He is unable to commune with 
nature. His life is predicated on appearances, deceptions, and con- 

*Cop\right © 1^4 bv Witter Bynner. Reprinted from The Ifav of Life According 
to Laotzu by Witter Bynner by permission erf The John Day Company, Inc., pub¬ 
lisher. 
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trolling behavior. Without any deep and growing roots, he mo\es in 
accordance with external signals. He does not know his place in the 
world, his position, where he is or who he is. He has lost touch with 
his own nature, his own spontaneity. He is unable to be a direct, 
genuine, loving human being. 

To the degree that the individual strives to attain a similarity or 
congruity, to the degree that he acts in order to be popular, to be 
victorious, or to be approved of, he fails to emerge as a self, fails to 
develop his unique identity, fails to grow as a creative being consistent 
with his own desires and capacities and consistent with a life of genuine 
relatedness to others. 

I have had this experience of living in a false world. One day I was 
feeling deeply depressed by the severe criticisms a colleague had re¬ 
ceived—a person who was living his life in an honest and truthful sense, 
attempting to express his unique nature in his work. I felt especially 
saddened when I realized how he had suffered, when all he wanted to 
do was maintain a personal and creative identity, a genuine existence 
and relatedness. I felt especially sensitive to pretense and surface be¬ 
havior. Nothing was real. It disturbed me to see each situation as 
contrived, as feigned. Yet I could not call forth my own being even 
where there was a possibility for a genuine meeting. A numbness had 
settled in, right at the center of my thought and feeling. That night 
even the children were unable to shake my grief and sadness. In their 
own spontaneous, unknowing ways, they tugged and pulled at me to 
draw me into life but for me there remained only suffering in the w'orld. 

After the children had gone to bed, I decided to go for a w^alk. The 
night was dark, filled with black clouds. Large white flakes of snow 
fell on and around me. Inside, z surging restlessness replaced my be¬ 
numbed state. The night was silent and serene in spite of the atmos¬ 
pheric turbulence. Suddenly, without understanding in any way, I 
experienced a transcendental beauty in the w’hite darkness. It w^as 
difficult to walk on the glazed iced surface but as I walked I felt drawn 
to the black inky streaks embedded in the treacherous ice. Dark wav 7 
lines spread out in grotesque forms which were partly covered by snow. 
I knelt down, touching the black, irregular patterns and letting them 
enter inside me. Immediately I felt a chill but at the same time the ice 
being warmed as my fingers touched it. It was a moment of communion, 
an experience of knowing and understanding, and a feeling of complete 
solace. I felt my inward heaviness lifting, and discovered a new capacity 
for exertion and endurance, for openly and directly facing conflicts 
which existed around and in me. I realized how, out of broken roots 
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and fibers, in a genuine encounter, it is pfjs>ible to disco’-er a new leiei 
of individual identity and to deselop new strength and conviction. 
I realized how the self can be shattered in surface and false meetintjs 
when surrounded by intensive pressures to conform, and how in com¬ 
munion with nature the self can reach a new dimension of uptimisin 
and a new recognition of the creative wav of life. Possibilities iur 
unique and unusual meetings exist evervwhere. W'e need onlv leatii 
out in natural covering to come face to face with creation. 
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Dr. Michael F. Andrews, Dual Professor of Art and Education at Syracuse 
University, was educated at Juniata College, the University of Kansas, Iowa 
State University, University of California, and the Ohio State University. 
His teaching experiences include the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools of Kansas; University of.Kansas; the Ohio State University; Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California; and the Unhersity of Wisconsin. He is 
co-author of a series of elementary school art textbooks Growing }Vith 
Art, and Editor of Aesthetic Form and Education. 

What is creativity? 

Creativity is a process of individual experience which enhances the 
self. It is an expression of one's uniqueness. To be creative then is to be 
oneself. 

What is aesthetic action? 

Aesthetic action is a dynamic process in which all that exists is har¬ 
moniously integrated into a sense of being and beccmung. 

What is art? 

Art is an expression of man’s nature in lenr^ of some s^nificant 
order. 

Edward Ames: Art serves to reinstate the emodonal experience q£ 
the real events. 

Thomas Hof^rins: Art is a mm used to describe the inner psydio- 
logical quality of dte developii^ ol m indhddnal as express^ in 
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his beha\ior in a wide \ariet\ ot media used in the many diversified 
acti\itiesof lile. 

Leo Toisto\: Art like speech is a means of: communication, a move¬ 
ment forward to perfection, progress. 

Willard W'right: Art is not a segment of life but the entire signi¬ 
ficance of life. 

Maud Ellsworth: Art is doing anything that needs to be done in the 
most beautilul way that it can be done. 

W'illiam Zorach: Art is a language; through it man speaks to man. 

Eric Gill: Art is skill, that is the first meaning of the word, but things 
must be known in the mind. If it is not known in the mind no surface 
finish or juggling with tools will bring it into being. 

IVhat hs the or/g/w of artt 

The origin of art lies in the individual's desire to structure his en¬ 
vironment. 

IVhat is the substance of art? 

The substance of art is life itself. 

What is a sigriificant form? 

A significant form represents an expression of an idea, experience, 
thought, or reaction to perception. It is something more than an agree¬ 
able arrangement, harmonious pattern and the like. It expresses and 
communicates rather than depicts pleasing objects. Significant form 
contains a feeling of purpose. 

What is craftsmanship? 

Craftsmanship should be thought of as another dimension of ex¬ 
perience which frees the individual to enter into a range of creative 
situations from which he has been previously excluded. 

What are creative techniques? 

A technique is said to be creative if it gives the individual a new 
point of view and allows him to express his individuality. 

What is chiaroscuro? 

Chiaroscuro is the depiction of light and shade caused by juxtaposi¬ 
tion of contrasting elements in painting, sculpture or architectural 
design for the purpose of distinguishing one form from another. The 
arrangement or treatment may be monochrome or in color. 

What is terra cotta? 

The term “terra cotta” literally means earth-cooked. It is fired clay 
usually in the form of a piece of sculpture, pottery, or an architectural 
ornament. 
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What is meant by baroque? 

Baroque is an Italian word literal!) meaning irregular or 
It is a term applied to art of the seventeenth, and eari\ eii^Sueenth 
century. 

What is the nature of aesthetic form? 

Aesthetic form is considered to be the integration of tlie extrinsic aiul 
intrinsic self. It occurs naturally, being an inherent and intimate phase 
of human nature. It is the heritage of every human being. It leads to 
openness of the preconscious, the integration of rational and non- 
rational, and the distillation of integrity and self-evaluation troni cul¬ 
tural traditions and conventions. 

What is classicism? 

Classicism is a conservative form of art based on tradition. In it one 
sees the principles of harmony and proportion applied. It is stabilit). 
sobriety, security, symmetry, and clearness. The advocates of classic art 
were Despiau, Maillol, and Marcks as well as others. 

What is popular art? 

Popular art, sometimes referred to as modern primitive art, is an art 
practiced by individuals who do not have a formal education or art 
training. They do not belong to any school or style of painting. They 
are noted for their naive technique, intuition, simplicity, and directness 
of expression. Rousseau, Bombois, Kane, Vivin, Pickett, Bauchant, and 
Hirchfield, as well as Grandma Moses fall into this category. 

What is impressionism? 

Impressionism is an art style based on the functions and eilects of 
nature. The artists were interested in rendering immediate sense im¬ 
pressions and depicting emotions rather than a study of details. Exam¬ 
ples of impressionists are: Monet, Claude, Degas, Renoir, and Cezanne. 

What is post-impressionism? 

Post-impressionism was a movement which recognized the limitations 
of impressionism. The post-impressionist attempts to stabilize atmos¬ 
pheric colorisra, to turn intangible, flat, lifeless foms into solid forms 
and to capture monumental tranquility and solemn grandeur. Ce/anne 
and Seurat were among the leading post-impressionists. 

What is surrealism? 

Surrealism is an art form which stresses the reality of imaginary' 
things. Influenced by Sigmund Freud the surrealists attempted to bring 
together art forms never before considered compatible. They permeated 
dreams with reality and reality with dreams, fusing all forms of life. 
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animal and vegetable, animate and inanimate. The art work of a sur¬ 
realist is in marked contrast with that of the realist. Among the sur¬ 
realists we find Dali, Gonzales, Chirico, Garxallo. and Lipchitz. 

What is dadaism? 

Dadaism is a prejudice against reason, sanity and idealism. It is an 
incendiary movement designed to sabotage and destroy art. Among 
these art anarchists were Picabia, Ernest, Arp, and Tzara. 

What is cubism? 

Cubism is an art based on an anahsis of form in which a disintegra¬ 
tion of naturalism takes place. The cubist attempt was to produce 
aesthetic sensations by using flat overlapping planes, cubes, cones and 
other geometric forms rather than represent nature. Picasso, Laurens, 
Gris, Braque, Stella, Demuth, Spencer, Marin, Malevich, and Feining- 
er, at one time or another, tried their hand at it. 

What is futurism? 

Futurism is a style of art which expresses force, dynamic energ\^ and 
movement. It may be referred to as a “still” movie. Animate and in¬ 
animate objects are painted in action or from different and many 
aspects in a single work of art. Among the futurists were Severini, 
Marinetti, and Boccioni. 

What is mobile art? 

A mobile is a form of sculptural construction which actually moves 
in space when induced by the spontaneous rhythms of air currents. It 
is made of sheets of wood and metal, string, wire and many other 
materials usually fashioned in patterns of free-swinging forms. Calder 
is the founder of this form of art. 

What is geometric or abstract painting? 

It is a method of painting which defies nature and suggests geometry 
by its straight lines, circles and ellipses. Among those w’ho painted in 
this style we find Mondrian, Van Dolsburg, Rodchenko, and Moholy- 
Nag>-. 

What is constructionism? 

Constructions are abstract, machine-like forms of art which adapt the 
materials of industry such as plastics, concrete, glass, steel, wire and 
sheet metal. It is experimental and architectonic in nature. Pevsner and 
Gabo are best known for their constructions. 

What is machine aesthetics? 

Machine aesthetics is a quality which has resulted from Duchamp— 
Villon and BeUing^s interest and admiration of the beauty or inhuman- 
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ity of the machine. It is an art form which declaims the overthrow of 
traditional form in an attempt to express its time. 

IVhat is neuesachlichkeit? 

Xeuesachlichkeit is the method of producing new forms of art 
using new and combined media. It defies tradition and classification. It 
may be a painting-sculpture, collage-painting, or a sculpture-collage. 
Duchamp was an advocate of this style. 

What is expressionism? 

Expressionistic art is a form based on the expression of one’s inner 
emotions and sensations. It usually has little or no regard for rules and 
regulations. Among the representatives of this art style one finds such 
artists as Beckmann, Burlink, Kandinsky, Kircher, Kokaschka, and 
Xolde. 

What is Tonianticisml 

Romanticism is an art based on a sentimental attitude toward nature. 
It represents a poetic, dramatic, colorful extravagance approach. Of 
primary^ importance is the individual’s thought and expression. Corot, 
Schiller, Turner, and Delacroix were romanticists. 

What is vnagination? 

Imagination is the fusion of past experiences into new combinations 
and ideas. 

What are the characteristics of a creative person? 

'rhe characteristics of a creative person are; an interest in problem 
solving, ability for sustained eflEort, patience, spirit of inquiry and 
optimism, and curiosity. 

What are the personal qualifications of an artist-teacher? 

The desirable qualifications of an artist-teacher are numerous. 
Among them one might list a sense of humor, fiexibility, courage, self- 
control, enthusiasm, integrity, optimism, patience, friendliness, sym¬ 
pathy, regularity, and self-reliance. 

How does Plato define the purpose of art? 

Plato contends that the purpose of the “Fine Arts’* is to create an 
imitation world. 

What is productionf 

Production is mere routine. One can learn to be productive as one 
learns a skill or trade. 

What are acceptable creations? 

Creations are approved and acceptable when they are so executed 
that the results have value for others. 
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I {7/ a t a re m * i n a m o.s t i )eiit^ve \f j .*,/ 

Lehman has disOAcred that the be^it treatise work i> likel’* i j 
be produced between thirt\ and lort\ ^ear-j ot ai;{e. Be>t pair.tint;' ,i;e 
most frequently produced between thirty-two and thirty->i\ yea; - 'A 
age; the best etchings between thirty and thirty-irair years oi aae: the 
peak for symphonies, chamber music, and \ocai soiu> is between 
and thirty-fi\e years; and peak for architects is between forty and 
lour years. 

Can a rreatirr achiei'ement f)e detrimentaU 

It can, in tact, be harmful, immoral, and even criminal. The good ot 
a creative act depends on the creator's purpose and the motive ol tho<e 
who use it. 

Is competition bad for the individual! 

It is not competition that is bad, but the added disgrace to tail in 
competition. To this we should object. 

IVhnt is culture! 

It is the enlightenment and refinement of social values by means oi 
education and aesthetic training. Culture represents the unique social 
organization in terms of its basic needs, problems, and possibilities. 
Each civilization bears a universal core of fundamental beliefs and 
ideals and within this context lies the implication of culture. 

11^5 there ever a culture devoid of art! 

Not to our knowledge. Brahmanic animism during the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth centuries b.c., however, envisioned in future incarnation 
the sorrows of present life. Not wishing to attract or prolong such a 
destiny it decided to repel and destroy present life. Since the image art 
multiplied present existence, Brahmanism turned aside from image art 
for a time. 

nVzflt of today's liturgical artf 

The liturgical arts of today are looked upon as something pleasing to 
the eye. There is a definite depreciation of the spiritual meaning which 
penetrates all the truly religious arts of the past. Contemporary* church 
art too frequently is judged on the basis of verisimilitude, precision, 
and adornment. 

What is creative thinkingf 

Creative thinking is the bringing of something new into being by the 
process of thought. 

Who is capable of creative thinking? 

We are all capable of creative thinking of more or less merit. 
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fJfiZ.' t ‘Hi f n^nthf* pt^rionnaare hr itnprm r(U 

C.reative performance can be improved bv extensive rescanI j, i:i\or- 
abie mood, emotional umc. Iree meditation, and artistic thouf^ht. 
is intubation^ 

Imubaiicjii is the subconscious j)hase of the mind at work rni a j 2 fi\en 
pioblem while the conscious mind takes a holiday. 

What is meditation.^ 

Meditation is conscious and reflective thinking. It is a state ol serious 
contemplation with a view or purpose in mind. 

V'hat are the blocks to creative thinking? 

The blocks to any creative action are limited intellectual capaciu 
and knowledge, preconception, and credulity. 

What is the most detrimental attribute to creative thinking? 

Mental la/iness is probably the most detrimental attribute to creative 
thinking. 

11 hat IS the purpose of art experiences? 

The purpose of an art experience is to permit each person to explore 
and learn to use his own aesthetic sense, not because the creation of 
products in art media is of tremendous importance in every life, but 
because it leads one to believe that the aesthetic sense is also the moral 
sense, social sense, religious sense, and the sense of self. 

What is teaching? 

Teaching implies the imparting of information, sharing symbols and 
concepts, and the obtaining of a consciousness of technical and intel¬ 
lectual ideals and values that are likely to become established as habit 
and regarded as moral, binding and inevitable. Such knowledge not ac¬ 
companied by aesthetic education is likely to be honeycombed with bias 
and vicious prejudice. 

What is the directed method of teaching? 

The “directed” or “dictating” method of teaching is the practice of 
requiring the individual being taught to follow precise directions pre¬ 
determined by the teacher. There is little opportunity to act and to 
execute independent of external tutelage. 

What is the laissez faire method of teaching? 

It is a non-directive method which permits complete freedom of in¬ 
ternal and external action. Learning is left to the mercy of accidental 
circumstances rather than to proper guidance. 

What is the scientific method? 

The scientific method is one which seeks precise knowledge or in- 
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formation. It replaces the repeated conjunction or coincidence ot 
separate facts by discovery of a single comprehensive lact, effecting chi's 
replacement by breaking up the gross facts of minute processes not 
directly accessible to perception. 

What is meant hy empiricalism? 

Empiricalism is the pursuit of knowledge by direct observation and 
experimentation. It is an experience devoid of scientific aid. Many of 
our ordinar\^ inferences which have not been regulated by scientific 
method are, in fact, empirical in character. 

What is art education^ 

The definitions of art education are many. To the educator art 
education is one of the facets in the learning and self-actualization ex¬ 
perience ot the individual. 

What is the purpose of education} 

The purpose of education is the development of the uniqueness of 
the individual, and at the same time is also the reconciliation of this 
uniqueness with social unity. From this point of view the individual 
will be good in the degree that his individuality is realized within the 
dynamic w'holeness of the community. 

What is maturity? 

Maturity is a process in w^hich complete dependence is exchanged for 
relative independence of action at the cost of vastly increased responsi¬ 
bility. 

What is freedom? 

Freedom is man's capacity to take a hand in his own development. 
Without it he could only be molded into the image of others. It means 
the chance to do what one wants to do. It is not to be identified with 
the absence of external restraint, but with the exercise of internal in¬ 
citement, applied by the individual himself in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements for self-actualization. 

What is self-actualization? 

It is a development of personality w'hich frees the person from the 
deficiency problems of growth and development from the neurotic or 
unreal problems of life so that he is able to face, endure and grapple 
with the real problems; i.e. facing and accepting responsibilities cour¬ 
ageously and understanding the shortcomings rather than struggling 
with them. The individual comes to a high level of wellness, matura¬ 
tion, and self-fulfillment. 
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What is mental health? 

Mental health consists of the ability to live with others within the 
limits imposed by one's bodily equipment, happily, productive, and 
without being a detriment. 

What is mental illness? 

A mentally ill person is one who reflects something abnormal, irra¬ 
tional or unrealistic in the way he feels, thinks, and comports himself. 
What is the cause of mental illness? 

Mental illness is not caused by a single incident in an individual’s 
life. It is the result of repeated emotionally significant situations which 
prevent one from living in a world with his fellow men. 

What are some of the common symptoms of mental illness? 

There are a number of detectable symptoms. Some of the more com¬ 
mon are: a continuous depressed feeling, an inw^ard dissatisfaction, in¬ 
security, compulsion, tension, and a complete passive or over-reacting 
to an emotional situation. 

Are there many mentally ill people in the United States? 

There are about 17,000,000 Americans who are at present suffering 
from mental illness. Approximately 500,000 additional patients will 
need medical treatment before the year is over. 

What is the chief threat to mental health? 

Man himself is the chief threat to mental health. He alone adds the 
complications and threatening consequences to the ordinary problems 
of living that cause the trouble. 

What is the role of art expression in mental health? 

The role of art is to reflect deviate behavior. It reveals the in¬ 
dividual's effort to overcome obstructions to his normal development 
and difficulties in social relationships. It may be called a corrective or 
therapeutic effort. 

Does art lead to mental health? 

Some art does and some does not. Art may be a flight from reality or 
it may be an endeavor to understand reality a little better. It would 
depend on whether it increases or decreases independence. 

What role does love play in mental health? 

There is evidence that loving care is as beneficial to one’s general 
health as good food and fresh air. Mental health is dependent to a 
degree on a loving possessor. 

Can mental health he inherited? 

The role heredity plays in mental health is not really known. All that 
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we are certain of is that it is less than we used to think. It plays a major 
role ill phvsical structure and brain patterns, but it is the act of living 
that realh molds personalities. 

What is personal security^ 

Personal security is a quality of self-respect and self-confidence. It is 
an inter-personal relationship between “self" and the rest of the people 
in the world. 

Does personal security guarantee mental healths 

Personal security does not guarantee mental health, but it does make 
it much more likely. For this reason it is presented as the important 
basis for mental health. 

Must hatred be concealed outf 

Hate is a normal impulse which, in itself, is not wicked. Understand¬ 
ing that it is a natural human emotion that must be controlled is of in¬ 
calculable value to one’s mental health. 

Does failure contribute to mental illness? 

Failure in and of itself does not contribute to mental illness. It is the 
threatening consequences we add to failure and come to believe that are 
detrimental. 

ir//y (ire ridicule^ sarcasm^ and belittling considered enemies of per¬ 
sonality development? 

They have the tendency to destroy self-respect and self-confidence. 
There is no substitute for respect and confidence. An individual with¬ 
out some measure of them is an easy prey for mental illness. 

Can anyone help cure the mentally ill? 

No, curing the sick is an art. It can be practiced successfully only 
when the practitioner has a wide knowledge of the particular illness 
and very detailed information about the one individual he is to treat. 
IVhat is a catalyst? 

It is a term used to describe the |>erson in the studio who plans the 
environment for the art experience and w’ho assumes the major re¬ 
sponsibility for initiating the experience and maintaining the equilib¬ 
rium of the group, and who has the knowledge and experience in 
creative expression and growth to inspire confidence, to answer ques¬ 
tions or to help individuals find the answer within themselves. 

What is a psychologist? 

A psychologist is one who studies the phenomena of consciousness 
and behavior. He usually administers psychological tests and assists a 
psychiatrist in making diagnosis. He does not have a m^cal degree. 
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What is a psychoanalyst! 

A psychoanalyst has had medical and psychiatric traininj^^. Unlike a 
lay analyst he has a medical degree. He uses a method of analv/ing the 
content and mechanism of one's mental life for the purpose of psycho¬ 
therapy. 

What is a psychiatrist! 

A psychiatrist is a medical doctor who specializes in mental disorders. 
He is certified to practice by the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. 

How can the teacher cultivate and promote good health? 

The teacher can cultivate good health by: (a) possessing the personal 
stature and human attributes worthy of respect of all; (b) establisliing 
a favorable climate which challenges and allows for creative experi¬ 
ences; (c) setting up conditions of inquiry and self-actualization; (d) 
allocating enough time for experimentation, exploration, discovery, 
and the incubation of thoughts; (e) encouraging the learner to find 
the true, the beautiful, and the good within himself; (f) fostering a 
feeling of security, freedom, confidence, belonging, courage, indepen¬ 
dence, and integrity; (g) accepting and respecting individual differ¬ 
ences in others. 

What is psychotherapy! 

Psychotherapy is the mental treatment of illness. It deals primarily 
with the organization and functioning of the self. 

What is a psychotic? 

A psychotic is a person with a serious form of mental disorder who 
needs to undergo drastic self-reorganization. He usually has hallucina¬ 
tions. 

What is non-directive therapy! 

Axline tells us that it is the opportunity which allows the individual 
to play out his problems. It grants the individual the permissiveness to 
be himself, to accept that self completely without evaluation or pres¬ 
sure to change. 

What is a neurotic? 

A neurotic is a person who is suffering from a nervous disorder with¬ 
out evidence of organic trouble. 

What is psychosynthesis? 

Psychosynthesis is a method of inner action aiming at the develop¬ 
ment and perfection of the personality through harmonious coordina- 
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tion and increasing unification with the self. It is a method of cure for 
psychosomatic and psychological disturbances and may be a method of 
psychological development. 
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There is danger that creativity will be too narrowly conceived. It has 
sometimes been identified with the compensatory efforts of the artist 
driven to create by some demonic pressure of frustration or deficiency. 
Certainly the list of those important artists who suffered under some 
mental or physical disability is an imposing one. To associate healthy- 
mindedness or wholesomeness with such individuals is obviously 
neither appropriate nor accurate. 

The problem rightfully posed is as to the nature of creativity in es¬ 
sentially “healthy" persons. Is it one of the important pathways to 
wholcsomeness and is it therefore clear evidence of the personality's 
health and well being? 

It will be my position that crearivity pretty emoeived is perhaps 
the most important of the several outkis perscmal expiessioii which 
is sdf-fulfilling and iniriaskally vewirdii^* It k an indlapcnsahk qual¬ 
ity of a full mid ri^ m a Kvii^ by aound 

..... .. ^ 
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healthy \alues. It aimo'>t 'ieeni> to be true that u’e ave as we are creatise: 
and we become our own transcendent selves we become treatise. 

What then is creatisity? It has been numerously defined, but I find a 
breadth and inclusiveness oi statement in the t’oliowini^ oHerin^s: 

“Creativity is the production and disclosure oi a new fact, law, rela¬ 
tionship device or product, process, or system based generally on a\ail- 
able knowledge but not tollowing directly, easily, simply, or e\eii b\ 
usual logical processes irom the guiding information at hantl.*’ 

Dr. Carl R. Rogers says similarly, “The creati\e process ... is the 
emergency in action of a no\el relational product, growing out oi the 
uniqueness of the individual on the one hand, and the materials, 
e\ents, people, or circumstances on the other.” ^28) 

Another way of clarifying this idea is to call attention to the three 
directions or channels of expression which creativity typically can take. 
It can, in short, be the creation of the individual's own personality. It 
can be the creation of an ongoing process of interpersonal relations 
such as administering an organization or sharing in directing the affairs 
of a family. Or it can be the more familiar creation of an artistic 
product—a painting, sculpture, ballet, play, musical piece and the like. 

It is important to recognize the great variety of directions in which 
cieativity may be expressed. Correctly seen, it is at once a means and an 
end in the living of life. AVhat life asks of us has to be acknowledged as 
a perennial challenge. And the demand upon us is by general consensus 
that life ideally requires us to be at once loving, rational, aesthetically 
appreciative, responsible for participation in society, and creative in 
our owm novel and unique manner. In this sense creativity becomes 
one of the major channels and goals of life itself. It is intrinsic to the 
life process fully lived. 

Creativity thus derives from available exuberance; it is an ebullience 
of personal energy’ and power focused in w’hat for the individual is a 
significant direction. It is an outgiving of insight and awareness which 
is productive and fertilizing, releasing and free-flowing. It is a condi¬ 
tion of controlled euphoria in which fulfillment is experienced, 
novelty becomes a reality and a noble tension is released. It is best 
accomplished with humor and with love. It has its moments of self¬ 
transcendence in w’hich the little self is lost in a selfless absorption in 
a sublime creation; at this stage it seems timeless and noble. 

Creativity is thus a purifying experience in which a certain catharsis 
may well obtain, for the individual becomes possessed by the necessity 
that the potential shall become actual. 

How, then, in slightly fuller terms do we consider human nature as 
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functioning and exprei^sing itself in psychologicalh healthy, whole¬ 
some ways? ^\'hat is creativity’s part in total wholesonieness? The newer 
school o£ psychology—that of healthymincledness—answering liiis 
question in illuminating ways. 

Among others %vho have formulated this psychology in similar terms, 
A, H. Maslow (56) has characterized the positively healthy person (be¬ 
yond the normal person) as possessed of the following characteristics: 
he has a frank acceptance of self and others as they are; he has a certain 
spontaneity; his interest is centered on problems and not on sell—in 
other words his motivation is from within outward; he has a capacity 
for an attachment-detachment polarity in the realm ol affection; he 
probably experiences on occasion the “oceanic feeling” or a sense lor 
the mystical; his fellow-feeling advances personal and community re¬ 
lations; he is possessed of democratic attitudes, a tolerant sen'»e of 
humor and capacity to resist too great a cultural conformity; finally and 
importantly he has his strong drive to be uniquely creative. This im¬ 
posing array of characteristics is not necessarily fully realized by every 
healthy individual on all fronts. But it constitutes a norm or standard 
of personal adequacy and power in healthfulness which has its own 
wholesomeness and appeal. 

If creativity is in some important part intrinsic to w’^holesome per¬ 
sonality, it is important next to discuss the structural conditions w'hich 
elicit its realization. And the pre-conditions of success here seem to 
have common elements for varying creative responses. These conditions 
would seem to include the following: there has to be a free-flowing 
supply of sheer physical and nervous energy', of freshness, of zest and 
confidence of attack; there have to be resources of relevant knowledge 
and technique in respect to the specific creative challenge, namely as to 
operative methods and media prompting to coherent expression; there 
has to be relatively intense concentration on occasion coupled with 
periods of relaxation; there have to be periods of lying fallow, of mull¬ 
ing over the problem with some reliance on the subconscious. 

In general terms the sometimes recognized sequence of the aeative 
process is identified by the words preparation, incubation, illumination 
and verification. (56) 

A further general observation is that creativity is to be viewed as itself 
one of the most significant of life's values, as well as being a creatmr of 
valuable results. The limited freedom of man, his effort to transcend 
deterministic influences, is manifested in the act of creation. Novelty is 
brought into being in terms of person, process or produa. In creativity, 
in thought and in love, man can rise above the physical causalities into 
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the realm of adventure and freedom. And tlie per-ion thu^ 'stt iree 
enjoys a new reach of personality. The eiforts ot creativity become testi¬ 
mony to man’s possible unfettering from his chains of habit, :f)iuine, 
repression, anxiety and stukificalion. He is thus distinguished and set 
apart from every form of livingness. 

II 

I next propose to suggest briefly how it is that the process ol l>eing 
creative is the process of being positively healthy. For it becomes the 
injection into many ot life’s actions ot richer meaning and athrmaii\e 
significance due to the added purpose invoked. 

My first category of creative expression is the building, growth and 
fulfillment of one’s own personality as such. This may or may not be a 
conscious eliort. But I believe it can be conscious, can be sought, can 
be realized by giving thought, can be nurtured by the firm intention to 
change one’s self. 

A common example can be the housewife’s creation through her own 
unfolding personality of a happy and gracious home. A good home is 
the embodiment of the devotion of the wife and mother. Every aspect 
of the menage can be a conscious creation of taste, love, the gustatory 
art, educational motives. The wife’s investment of studious concern for 
the niceties as well as the depths of the affectionate caress can work 
wonders of graciousness, beauty, interpersonal relations of w^armth and 
richness, an atmosphere of positive educational value for children, a 
friendly outgoing glow to neighbors and visitors. A meal becomes at 
once a work of art and a sacrament to family loyalty. A dinner party is 
a gracious symbol of friendliness and community. The evening hour at 
bed-time with reading aloud to the children—all this is a priceless and 
treasured memory of children for a lifetime to say nothing of its imme¬ 
diate cultural enrichment for curious young minds. 

New height and depth for the family atmosphere have been realized. 

The mother who sees deeply into her role becomes a creator and she 
is entitled to enjoy the rewards of the creator for a new reality is here 
present, rich in human loving, significance and attractive appeal. The 
sharers of this creativity in the realm of the spirit are husband, family, 
neighbors, friends. The world is better and more beautiful that she has 
passed this way. And subjecth-ely to her the rewards should be rich, 
should give the sense of a concrete, positive achievement in which are 
realized and shared the adventure of novel creativity where none was 
before. There is positive health and joy in this entire integrated and 
sustained expression. 
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A career like that of Albert Schweitzer is another example ol a co::i- 
bination of personality creation and process creation in the realm o! 
health and religious work for the impoverished of Central Afrit a. Here 
we see a truly great figure, versatile, talented, thoughtful-something 
of a lay saint—who has exemplified the superb injunction: he who 
would save his life let him lose it. Here is a personality whose creation 
has been that of a big and generous nature, combined with a diversified 
career in music, theology, medicine, and public ser\ice—whose crea- 
tivity has been, if you will, both inner and outer—both in the greatness 
of the human spirit as such and in a pattern of social action which in 
sacrifice for human service to the weak and suffering has Ixfen ol a 
heroic dimension. Such an achievement allows us to have laith and 
pride in the potential greatness of the wholesome human sjjirit. The 
creativity of a Schweit/er is an exemplar of what the human career in 
its ow'n transcendence can become and can mean for others because of 
its adventuresomeness and its positive contribution. 

Again a happy marriage itself is a creation of notable healtlifulness 
and personal value. And it is usually a conscious achievement ol io\e, 
compassion, forgivingness and sacrifice. Where children bless the union, 
there is the added benefaction of deeper ties, of multiplied love, of per¬ 
sonal fulfillment through the extension of affection to newh treated 
beings. The integrity of character is here exhibited. And what starts as 
an adventure becomes a new edifice of devotion and conimuni<jn. 

The second type of creativity is of the process type. One e.xemplar of 
this may be the performance of the skilled teacher. Good teaching is a 
fine art. There is the creation and impartation of ideas—knowledge, 
attitudes, skills and commitments. There is ideally the creation of a 
classroom climate of devotion to learning. There is the response of 
mind and spirit in the students to the creative urgency' of the teacher. 
The student is never again quite the same when this process is success¬ 
ful. A creative ferment is passed on and a new chain of creative forces 
is started into being the end result of which can never be predicted. 
And the wholesomeness, the self-subordination, the self-expression of 
the teacher yield for him or her further health, happiness and sense of 
reward. Where these good results do not obtain, there is some de¬ 
ficiency in the creative art of the teacher which may well suggest some 
lack of positive health. 

A correlative creativity in this context is that of the presiding educa¬ 
tional administrator who recognizes himself as the servant of the teach¬ 
ers and strives to surround them with the supporting conditions that 
enable the teacher's art to be expressed freely as a creative process. 
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Similarly in business we can see plenty of instances of the executive 
who is sharing in the direction of a productive process or of a service- 
agency process where its day-to-day operation becomes a projection oi 
the creativity of the executive. But where the smooth and harmonious 
conduct of the organization is impaired, it will usually be found to re¬ 
sult from the lack of personal healthymindedness of the influential ad¬ 
ministrators. Some compensatory or repressive or self-centered influence 
mars the free flow of an outgoing personality so that the tensions within 
the organization are the reflections of various kinds of deficiency in 
those who are doing the direction. A piano manufacturer some years 
ago had a slogan, “If there is harmony in the factory, there will be 
harmony in the piano.*' And we can similarly say, ‘AV'hen there is har¬ 
mony, unity, clarity of purpose, appropriateness of method in the direc¬ 
tive minds of the organization, there will be good morale and good 
productivity in the organizadon.” 

We can almost say that where there is wisely guided creativity in the 
management, there will be creativity in process and in product through¬ 
out the organization as a whole if the creative intention is extended by 
management to men. There is a positive correlation to be widely ob¬ 
served between healthyminded top executives who are making a fine 
art of their administration and the total well-being and prosperity of 
the corporate whole. Organizations can be the reflection of a personal¬ 
ity and where that personality makes a creative process of his conduct, 
guiding through rationality and love the conscious creativity of others, 
a true work of creative administrative art is the result. 

This kind of sustained creative concern for the proper conduct of an 
organization is a much more frequent expression of personality than is 
usually appreciated. And since we find organization relation so perva¬ 
sive today—in industry, education, hospitals, prisons, churches—it is 
possible to realize the creative possibilities for many who wull choose to 
become creative in their administrative roles. One can go further and 
say that success in running today's organizations is to a considerable 
degree an indication that the opportunity for personal creativity at 
work has been provided by wise management down into the lower 
echelons, trying to make the rank and file feel that their work and their 
rewards are so structured that they themselves find creativity in the 
work which they are doing. The whole problem of the amount and 
quality of work done, and the inventiveness applied at work at the 
manual level, relate closely to the effort to foster and organize crea¬ 
tivity for the generality of the workers; and this is a far more possible 
healthy reality of creation than many managers have envisaged. 
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The third category here-creativity evidenced by the individuali/eil 
tangible product-is> the one most typically thought of in this cf>nnec- 
tion. But what needs to be appreciated is that the talents and processes 
of the artist and inventor can be much more widely applied than is 
usually supposed. What I mean is that if we examine closeh what the 
composite process is for the artist, its wider application both to ama¬ 
teurs and in other fields becomes more conceivable and more desirable. 

To generalize the artistic act we find it composed of the following: 
there is the inspiration of a novel view of some insight which the artist 
finds more or less unique to himself; there is the necessary command 
of the medium (in marble, pigment, sound, words, body movement, 
etc.); there is a new' message of insight about reality burning to be con¬ 
veyed, a fresh utterance to be made; there is the skill of execution in 
combining message and medium; there is the eventual test oi the be¬ 
holder’s comprehension, understanding and enjoyment—in short his 
acceptance of the artistic creation. And as controlling in this there is 
the responsibility assumed by the artist that the new message has what 
can only be called a valid moral implication in the widest sense of that 
phrase. The utterance has to be beautiful but it has also to take actount 
of the true and the good in some profound w'ay. 

It is not necessary here to expatiate about the artist s creative process. 
But it should be noted that there is an imperative and an urgency 
which are often of the very essence of healthymindedness. As Milton 
said of himself as poet, “There is one talent which is death to hide." 
And the apostle and exponent of the beautiful are in our society often 
a special case as to the relation of creativity to total i)ersonality. Also 
ultimately the norms of acceptability and responsibility have to be 
reckoned with. The artist is not great because some people may call him 
“queer.” Rather he may be somewrhat nonconformist because of the 
strength of his creative drive; and he thus may come to be thought to be 
untypical by those who are too conformist in their personality stand¬ 
ards. It is always possible that his imputed queerness is for him quite 
healthy—only his inner wholesomeness and lack of superficial conlorm- 
ity are bought at a high price in a society w^here devotion is not held as 
a primary good. 

There are several added generalizations about creativity to be ofiered. 
They have to do with its connection with the related roles of value and 
of love—both of which relations re-enforce the reality of healthyminded- 
ness here. 

Creativity, I emphasize again, is not only a central human value in its 
own right-an asset to the wholesome, self-actualizing personality, h is 
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also a bringing into being ol persona, processes, structures and works of 
art to which value is properly imputed and in which a law of love is 
expressed. 

The question at once arises as to how we know when creativity 
equates with the valuable. For clearly every act of creativity does not 
possess equal value. Some tests or criteria have to be sought as guide 
lines in any necessary current appraisal. A few of these guide lines may 
be suggested by identihing certain desirable qualities. There is, for 
example, the quality of relative permanence in that created, the quality 
of being intrinsically worthy and meritorious in the common judgment 
of men of taste, good will and knowledge, the quality of as wide an in¬ 
clusiveness of acceptance of that created as is appropriate to its utility, 
the quality of the potential furtherance of more productivity, and the 
quality of operational workability and feasibility. 

I have said that among the major demands w^hich life makes upon 
personality are the fostering of rationality and of love. There should 
also be included the aspect of commitment to the moral claim of public 
accountability. The fact is that among the qualities which make a life 
of noble tension and dedicated strhing worth living as intrinsic to the 
human career, creativity stands as influential in furthering the expres¬ 
sion of all the other basic qualities in living. "VVe want a rationality 
which is creative and creative love and public accountability. The 
creativity concept is normative, that is, value defining; it is pervasive 
and it is purposive in w’hat can become a transcendent wray. It is not 
necessarily that the test of creativity is rationality; but certainly neither 
can it be its irrationality. But the element of the nonrational can be 
present where the creator has the discernment of some truth which 
comes to him as an immediate intuitive disclosure. 

Some concern for acceptance by one's fellow men is surely a necessity 
here, however detached the creator may momentarily appear. This is 
but another tvay of saying that he becomes a loving and responsible 
person. The test of accountability is, of course, the essence of the moral 
claim upon the person. Tacitly and eventually moral benefits in human 
relationships have to manifest themselves and as we see these qualities 
being exemplified in experience we realize that the processes of crea¬ 
tivity and the expressions of healthymindedness and wholesomeness 
come close to identity. It is indeed hard to conceive the healthy person 
in the absence of his creative drive. 

Further there is a reciprocity of infl.uence between the creative person 
and product, and society’s enjoyment aiKi use of these. The creative life 
is the moral life in the profound sense of insightful serviceability freely 
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attorcied. Self-actuali/ation and the social good arc not onh com¬ 
patible but have inevitable and necessary mutualitv where trcative 
\aiues are dominant. 

It comes to this: The creative person involved in his multilarious 
creative processes is lulfilling life’s deepest mandate*^. Tlie sell and so¬ 
ciety in this orientation can be reconciled in the most significant and 
Iiealthy way. The reciprocal creative contributions ot productive per¬ 
sons are a desirably ultimate moral fact. 

That is w’hy there have to be value standards of g<x>d results which 
call for self-criticism of creative acts and outcomes. At its best creutivit\ 
is dependent upon integrity and discernment in seif-judgment. It Is at 
the same time dependent upon a total favoring and supporting en¬ 
vironment. The good creator will at once have sought and hopefully 
helped to create a favorable climate tor his acti\ity. I'he involvement 
can be helped by taking thought. 

It remains to be observed that this conception of creati\ity ma\ be 
criticized as being predominantly occidental. It ma\ be alleged I have 
subordinated being to doing. However, there is no escaping the fact 
that to be is to act; and to be actively in some aspect of human experi¬ 
ence is prescribed in virtually even’ one of the world religions. What 
we rather need is a refined and discriminating realization of the \arie- 
gated nature of action. And that there can be much creativity which is 
strongly subjective is obvious. Even the creativity of the Buddhist has 
its owm identifiable channels. 

In summarv’, my suggestion about the variegated nature of creativity, 
especially as it relates to wholesomeness, is central to our understanding 
of the inwardness of personality. I have been giving emphasis to a facet 
of personality w'hich is essential to our understanding of ourselves and 
therefore of the directions which our life commitments have to take if 
they are to express a faith that makes men whole. 

Jung’s famous statement that Goethe did not create Faust but that 
Faust created Goethe is vrorth reminding ourselves of. For there can at 
its most intense be a possession of the person by the process. The process 
can, so to say, take over and in turn create anew the individual partici¬ 
pant, In this kind of situation personal power is multiplied and really 
transcendent influences come into being. 

Let me finally quote by way of corroboration a suggestive paragraph 
from Professor A, H. Maslow which reaflSnm this total view of the in¬ 
digenous central importance of the creative factor. He says this: “Self- 
actualizing creativity is hard to define because sometimes it seems to be 
synonymous with health itself.,. and since self-actualization or health 
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must be ultimately defined as the coming to pas^ oi the iulie-t .human¬ 
ness, or as the ‘Being ol the person, it is as it seit-actuali/ins personaiin 
\vere almost ssnonymoiis with, or a sine qua non aspect ot, or a defining 
characteristic ot, essential humanness." (5oi 

Also in his summarizing chapter in Creathity und Its Cidtr.ntwr 
Professor Harold H. .\nderson says the following: “The ton'>en*»us oi 
these author^ is that creativity is an expression of a mentalh or psycho¬ 
logically healthy person, that creativity is associated with \vholene'^^. 
unity, honesty, integrity, personal involvement, enthusiasm, high moti¬ 
vation, and action." «4) 

W’hat these statements come down to is to say—let us strive tor sell 
and for others to multiply the occasions for a maximizing ot creativity. 
Herein is the direction toward health, happiness and the spiritually 
productive life. 
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The title of this paper suggests that a new and mysterious diniensioii 
has been added to education and creativity. It must be agreed that on 
the surface, the concept of abnormal functioning of Irarau!! 
being causally related to education seems remote and perhaps even a 
little indigestible. Possibly this is one of the origins of the phenomena 
tc* be discussed, for it has been eternally axiomatic that which 

is socially, culruralh, or intellectually indigestible is to be avoided at 
all costs. 

Biological adaptation is a characteristic of all living matter; without 
it, life could not be maintained. Through the mechanisms of adapta¬ 
tion, the living cell is able to maintain its state of homeostasis I the cell’s 
internal chemical proce.sses are maintained in a steady state in the face 
of enormous flux in environmental stiniuladoo and demand). Un¬ 
fortunately, the overstimulation of manS adaptive' machinerv is filled 
with paradoxes, for it can result in a better life with improved internal 
stability on one hand or in disability and cteath on the other. 

Through psychology, religion, education, or customs, mail has been 
playing unconsciously with his internal physiology for ceiitiiries, sonie- 
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times with individual or group catastrophe. ^Vhen the end result of 
man’s immaturity was death, the moral has been obvious. When the 
sharp indicator of death is absent, the destructive results of a poor 
biological discipline in the presence of environmental stresses have for 
the most part escaped our recognition. It has only been in recent years 
that instruments have become available which give a subtle insight into 
the insidious and chronic results of prolonged dysadaptation. The 
psychic and psychosomatic disorders which head the list have become 
a part of culture and are being incorporated into our way of life as 
harmless manifestations of one’s inability to get along. As the suspect 
list unfolds to include coronary heart disease, arteriosclerosis, high 
blood pressure, gastric ulcer, colitis, migraine, allergies, and many 
others, one recognizes the leading cause of disability and death in the 
world. 

Historically, there has existed on this earth for over 500,000 years a 
species of man which has possessed a cranial capacity approaching that 
of modem man. During 99 per cent or more of this period, the rate of 
cultural change from centun-' to centuiy*, when measured against our 
modern setting, was extremely slow. Cultural change used in this refer¬ 
ence is nothing more profound than changes in the constituents of 
daily living. For example, it took over 75,000 years in the life of man 
for the rough inefficient Chellean axe to be replaced by the more sym¬ 
metrical Acheulian hand axe in western Europe during the Pleistocene 
period. This relatively placid existence was then exposed to the pres¬ 
sures and innumerable complications of the Agricultural Revolution 
and Industrial Revolution. For the purposes of this presentation, the 
undeniable social and material rewards han^ested from these revolu¬ 
tionary changes are not to be questioned. With these fundamental vicis¬ 
situdes, however, things began to happen. The rate of cultural change 
in the pre-revolutionary period was so slow that the curve produced by 
the changes was almost parallel to the base line of time. During this 
period, adaptive requirements were organic in nature and were occur¬ 
ring at a very slow rate. Compound stimulations of man’s internal 
mechanisms were infrequent. When revolutionary changes in man’s 
environment started to occur, they happened with vicious repetitive 
force- 

while there is no method of reducing cultural change to a mathe¬ 
matical formula, there is ample evidence to indicate that this gently 
sloping curve portraying the pre-revolution rate of change has erupted 
into a curve which appears to be headed at a right angle away from the 
base line of time. The effect of the changes on man can be summarized 
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in the development of a Herculean task of inaintiiining an internal 
biological stability under the continual prodding of a rapidh chang¬ 
ing, excessively demanding environment. 

As society drunkenly careens along on its technological and educa¬ 
tional spree without regard for the fragility of its human i>arti( ipants, 
its passing trail is strewn with human destruction the like oi which is 
inconceivable to our intellect. Curiously, man has a unique ability to 
deny the existence of anything his mind cannot conceive. Even though 
the idea of functional or biological self-destruction is repulsed by the 
so-called rational brain, a casual search of literature amply demon¬ 
strates that untold numbers of philosophers, theologians, social leaders, 
and members of the behavioral and biological sciences have had the 
clairvoyance throughout the period of recorded history to recognize 
one unalterable fact: man appears to be racing constantly with ever- 
increasing acceleration toward death. An enormous volume of facts and 
theories has evolved to describe and speculate on this seemingly in¬ 
herent characteristic. For the most part, these observations painlessK 
escape the public’s notice and end up in some sterile archive. However, 
this failure to integrate the accumulating wisdom of the world with 
useful systems is not difficult to understand. The biologists, chemists, 
physicists, behavior scientists, and indeed all special interest groups 
have found it necessary to develop languages within languages. In 
other words, the inability to read a doctor’s prescription is not always 
caused by his defective handwriting. The real difficulty comes when 
these various disciplines are unable to interchange exceedingly im¬ 
portant interlocking observations which might lead to a better way of 
life. The wisdom to recognize the seriousness of this problem and the 
need to communicate it to people in general has become the lot of 
poets, playwrights, novelists, and artists. Unfortunately, these men of 
creativity are not armed with the authority and “cloak” of scientific 
wisdom. 

The time has now come when it is imperative that we carefully 
examine the genetic and biologicfil abilities of man in relationship to 
the demands of cultural and educational systems. Our failure to assume 
this responsibility would, I am afraid, put the seal of doom on the con¬ 
tinued evolution of man and his culture. 

In order to conceive some of the mechanisms of preserving life at 
least superficially, there is a great advantage in looking first at the 
relatively simple onecellular organisms, such as the amoeba. In this 
simple animal we observe all the complexities of living matter —its 
fundamental needs for esdstence and the mechanisms which control its 
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Hie. I'his single cull is composed ol multiple complex enzymes and 
metabolic systems enclosed in a plastic bag called the cell wall. Within 
the microscopic organism are ail the components and drives for life. 
This small animal is concerned with life—its entire eltort is directed 
toward what we call basic drives; it seeks food, it defends itself, and 
it reproduces. \Vithin its framework, there is a huge number of checks 
and balances or controlling devices which see to the orderly perform¬ 
ance of the organism and the fulfillment of its basic objectives. These 
devices insure that the enzymatic and metabolic systems of the organism 
neither underperform nor overperform and that their functions are in 
balance with external and internal requirements of life. In this respect, 
it is quite similar to man and higher animals. Like man when the 
going gets tough, the amoeba will pull in its shell and temporarily with¬ 
draw from environmental activity. L'nlike the human, however, this 
poor inferior animal does not have the pleasure of blaming all of his 
ills on the opposite sex. 

By some quirk of nature in the far distant past, some of these single 
cells, for reasons long lost, failed to complete their standard reproduc¬ 
tive cycle with the result that a single-cell animal became a tw’o-cell 
unit. From this primitive beginning, the earth was soon populated by 
animals of ever increasing mechanical and functional complexity. 
Animals composed of billions of cells evolved and with this enormous 
increase in cell units came cellular specialization. Like the single-cell 
animal, the cells of a complex animal maintain an extremely involved 
chemical laboratory' dedicated to the maintenance of life. With this, 
however, the similarity to primitive forms of life ends and the era of 
biological specialization begins. The unit cells of the complex animal 
lose their ability to be all things unto themselves. In each instance, 
they serve a specific function in the total operation of the animal unit. 
For example, an islet cell in the pancreas manufactures and secretes 
insulin or an epidermal cell creates a mechanical shield for the total 
organism. With this high degree of specialization, there has developed 
an essential interdependence among,the component parts of the b^y. 
Indeed, this interdependence is so important that any breakdown in a 
single cellular unit may result in a functional breakdown of the entire 
unit. For example, a defect in the production of the enzyme, insulin, 
will create a situation in which the essential cellular fuel, carbohy¬ 
drates, cannot penetrate individual cell membranes. Under these 
circumstances, the cellular fires will be dampened progressively and 
ultimately will go out; shortly thereafter, the total organism will cease 
to function. 
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It is in this area of biokjstical control of interreiatecl (ciliilar and 
tissue functions that the scientist has his greatest nightiiures and at 
the same time his greatest field ior research. A conser\iiti\'e estimate 
of the number of controlling agents in the human body is in ex<ess 
of lOOdlOO. Collectiveh, these chemostats are iundamentally directed 
toward the same objectives as those of the simple single-tell amoeba-to 
endow the animal with the ability to survive, to seek to<xi and !>asi( 
raw materials, and to reproduce. 

At this point, the presentation must digress ior a moment. It must be 
pointed out that the intrinsic biological factors and the extrinsic or 
environmental forces which allow or bring about changes in the basit' 
structure of animals must be active for an exceedingly long period of 
time. As a matter of fact, while we do not have the vision to observe 
them because of the longitudinal factor of time, these changes are 
constantly in progress. However, once an animal species has e\ol\ed 
even under changing conditions, it becomes endowed with a set of 
semi-permanent characteristics which it passes from generation to 
generation. W’^hen sudden deviations from these characteristics occur 
as they must, the wisdom of nature comes to the forefront and b\ one 
method or another eliminates the undesirable mutant. This process 
of natural selection insures that, barring a catastrophe, a given species 
will remain intact for an indefinite period. With all the understanding 
and wisdom that the human race has accumulated, it is indeed strange 
that w’e apply the rather complete knowledge of natural selection and 
mutations to animal husbandly, agriculture, forestrv, and wild animal 
conservation while we completely ignore the human animal. We seem 
bent on developing a human society of mutants riddled with epilepsy, 
diabetes, mental deficiency, low resistance to infection, and environ¬ 
mental stress. Of necessity in our culture, each undesirable human 
mutation must be accepted, cared for, nourished, and assisted to survive 
to reproductive age. The long-term social, educational, and cultural 
consequence of this procedure can only be disastrous. Unfortunately, 
recognizing the problem and having suitable answers for its correction 
are not within our current wisdom. Although the human race cannot 
find answers for a problem fraught with such dangers, one can rest 
assured that nature has had plenty of experience in this field in the last 
billion years and slowly, but surely will enforce her rules of survival. 
The point of this digression is that the struaure and functional ca¬ 
pacity of human beings is given to them genetically after thousands of 
years of environmental and biological experiments of trial and error. 

The functional capacity of a human is therefore dependent upon an 
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enormous number of variables such the one de-icribed above, ertnetit 
background, nutrition, the quantiu and qualitv ot environmental 
forces bearing on him, etc. Because time does not permit extensive 
elaboration, suffice it to say that persons concerned with the inoidin -4 
and development of humans should be on speaking terms with ihe'>e 
\ariable.s. 

Because it is relevant to the problem ol education and the subject ot 
biological dysadaptation or nialiunction, one must take a careiul look 
at some of the mechanisms of intracellular integration and contiol. 
In general, these integrators perform in a manner similar to spark 
plugs, fuel pumps, and distributors in a motor. From a thoughtlu! 
study of the animal’s internal controlling devices, the science of cvber- 
netics has developed. A major portion of the functional control in 
animal physiology rests in the ner\ous system and in the endocrine 
glands which receive, interpret, and integrate the body’s needs. In these 
tissues rests the responsibility for the growth and the metabolic equi¬ 
librium of the organism. They see that the animal seeks and obtains 
food, girds himself to fight adversity, adapts to his environment, and 
reproduces his kind. Notwithstanding man’s concepts of his reason 
for being, they must be subservient to these basic requirements, Man 
cannot successfully deny or substitute for these objectives. 

In the development of the problems that man creates Irom this 
relatively orderly system, some insight can be gained by examining the 
biological protective system which allows man to withstand sudden 
adversity. The mechanisms involved, while exceedingly complex in 
their mobilization, are basically simple. V nder the pressure of threaten¬ 
ing stimuli, the entire metabolic system is mobilized with the release 
of huge amounts of energy^ and the consumption of equivalent amounts 
of fuel. This is designed to enable the organism to repel a physical 
danger from whatever source. 

Let us take a look at how this system should and should not be used. 
First, it must be understood that it is designed to protect the organism 
from environmental dangers which have the potential to destroy life. 
In this respect, it is understandable, with so much at stake, that the 
maximal energy and physical power of the body is stimulated and 
brought to bear in a threatening situation. A good example of this 
potent machinery in operation can be seen in a situation in which a 
fellow human suddenly exposes a long knife and lunges at you with 
an obvious purpose. The cerebral cortex or thinking brain has little 
if any part in the subsequent biological events* The eye perceives the 
menace which it Sashes to a recognition center and in a fraction of a 
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second all circuits are cleared for emergency action. The information 
about the impending attack is related rapidly and automatically via 
the sympathetic nervous system to all receptors and functioning units 
of the body. At this point, an unlimited supply of energy' chemicals 
necessary for enormously increased work output is released to muscles. 
Adjunctive to this, all of the bcxly organs such as the heart, lungs, 
kidneys, etc. are informed of the need for participation in the emer¬ 
gency. The entire process might be diaracterized as one in which all 
of the normally active stops or controls are removed. .Substantial 
changes occur in blood and tissue sugars, proteins, and lats, as well as 
in minerals, enzymes, and hormones. It is in the study of these various 
components of body metabolism that much of our current knowledge 
of the profound changes occurring in the activation of the protective 
system has evolved. For example, it is now well established that tlie 
fatty substances associated with the development of arteriosclerosis and 
the chemical amines associated with high blood pressure are increased 
during this period of all-out metabolic change. 

Through the process described, the individual threatened with a 
long knife is now ready to defend himself from serious physical damage 
and possibly even death. Several obvious outcomes are possible. If we 
assume that death or serious damage does not occur and the aggressor 
is disarmed and subdued, the pressure of the alarm system is auto¬ 
matically withdrawn. The individual will then exf>erience the meta¬ 
bolic effects of hyperfunctioning; he will be shaky, sweating, and 
aching; he will be conscious of a rapid heart rate and rapid respira¬ 
tion; his gastrointestinal tract will be hyperfunctioning, |>ossibly with 
nausea, vomiting, or diarrhea; he will experience an increase in the 
need for micturition. As these physiological manifestations subsitle, 
he will experience tremendous exhaustion, which will persist for many 
hours. This man has expended in a few seconds an amount of energy* 
which could have sustained him for many average days. 

This description is of one of the proper functionings of an emergenq- 
physiological system in which the stressor stimulus (knife) was 
matched by an appropriate reaction. Now let us pursue what the future 
may hold for this person. On the following day while doing nothing 
in particular, he may automatically and quite subconsciously decide 
to replay a mental movie of the previous day's spectacular. Much to his 
surprise, he will find that his protective physiology can be stimulated 
with the same violent hypermetabolic activity as that experienced with 
the real threat Without protracted description, it is easy to understand 
how other life situations related to knives and people could be super- 
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impo>ed on tliis replax scqueiKe and indL-ed tin's dot*' h ippen. Fitj- 
quentK, the stimulus wliitii has the aoiiits :o take t::e human dnoui'*; 
the ph\siolo,£jical hurdles described be<o!^e^ exceedin^Ic lernoie to the 
orijSfinal experience. 

This is obvioush a lo]y;icai progression ot ecents: tlieieiore. \s!iat 
the problem? There are two major parts to thi> anstser, as I see it. 
First, the mechanisms iiuoived in the protetii\e s\stem require ail 
osgans and tissues to work at ilank speed. I his is anomplished b\ 
overriding normal homeostatic devices and bv the consumption oi 
enormous quantities oi energv. Survivai of the organism is dependent 
not onh upon neutralizing the threatening stimulus, but also upon 
the frequency, direction, qualitv, and quantity ol the flank speed. W’e 
are now becoming increasingK aware that the misoperation ot this 
protective svstem can destrov the animal either acuteK or chronicaih. 

If a stimulus which has the potential abiiitv to cause physical injury 
or death is applied to a host animal at frequent intervals, he will soon 
run out of energy to run his protective svstem and even his entire 
metabolic equipment. Death from physiological exhaustion or from 
the external force ensues. If the intensity or frequency ot the external 
stressor is reduced, the human may* through a process of adaptation, 
cease to respond to the stimulation with his entire protective system 
and find intellectual means of coping with his immediate annoyance. 
We have come to recognize this application of the intellect as one oi 
the fulcrums of man’s survival. Failure to bring the intellect into 
function in chronic and repetitive stress leaves the body only one 
choice—to find answers through the use of innocent organs not 
equipped to solve the basic problem; in other words, to find answers 
through the chronic use of the protective system with chronic energy’ 
depletion and with it, the disruption of various homeostatic controlling 
devices. The manifestations of the chronic physiological disorganiza¬ 
tion are extremely varied, depending upon the malfunctioning of 
various metabolic systems; they may be completely psychic or somatic, 
or van’ing combinations of both. At this point, one thing is sure—the 
animal progressively loses his physiological and intellectual ability to 
handle his environment satisfactorily and this inability in itself be¬ 
comes a potent stressor which causes the above systems to operate in 
tighter and tighter circles. In this sense, there dev^elops a built-in 
tension which can lead to physiological exhaustion as efiSciently as 
the continued external force. 

With this background, we are now prepared to discuss the second 
major part of the problem which has already been alluded to and 
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jnobabiv is the most important aspect of man’s iite. It is the part that 
ctiucation plavs in man’s ability or more important, inabiiiu, to adapt 
successfully to a rapidly changing^ environment. His creativiu. the 
'.ubject of this symposium, is directly related to this ability. 

We have come to believe, possibly somewhat naively, that the human 
organism is endowed with the genetic and ph\siological capacity to 
lespond effectively to any and all adaptive stimulation. W'hile ex¬ 
perience may suggest a system limitation, accumulating data aniph 
confirm the enormous capacity of humans to maintain their homeo¬ 
stasis in a rapidly changing environment. Despite this inherent ca¬ 
pacity, however, syndromes of physiological and organic: maiadaptation 
are occurring at such a rate as to threaten the existence of our society 
as we know’ it. This raises the obvious question: 'Why is this happening 
in the presence of more security than man has ever known? 

It w’ould be an assumed sophistry for me to attempt to discu'^s the 
development or even the specifics of the multiple complex forces and 
tensions which have been active through the centuries to create our 
culture. Social and cultural progress, how’ever, has only been able to 
emerge under the powerful cohesive forces of orderliness and conform¬ 
ity to a rigid system of values. When this force is of a high order, the 
corollary is a highly ordered society. In such a structured society, the 
individual who has escaped the social cement of conformity becomes 
an unacceptable member and is only tolerated out of necessity. If a 
large number of members escape, the historical result has been anarchy. 
Regrettably, the proof of this is being demonstrated currently through¬ 
out the world and even occasionally in our owm countn’- There is no 
one among us w’ho does not abhor the thought, let alone the reality, 
of the so-called delinquent, w^hether he be juvenile or adult, or the 
jazz-crazed mobs w’ho dance to music they cannot hear—if they could 
hear, they would not understand. 

Like the electromagnetic forces which hold molecules together, the 
social forces possess tremendous power. The energy required to activate 
these forces is available in endless amounts from the security and sur¬ 
vival systems of both the individual humans and the social group. The 
quantitative power potential of this energy' is so vast as to tax our 
imagination and is in many w’ays analogous to the pow’er released in 
the fission of atoms. If the po'wer released by atomic fission is un¬ 
disciplined, the results are catastrophic; if the same energy is given 
controlled direction, large cities are given light and great ships are 
propelled. 

Society long ago sought methods by which the energy of individual 
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and group survival could be directed anti controlled. Waethes in 
primitive or modern culture, tin's trcmendoii'* rc'spon-sibiiit^ ha^ been 
assigned to the only discipline with a documented rigiit to it—edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately for the world, it^ educational sjrsteni's and leacheri 
are being undermined surreptitiously by the very forces thes are 
dedicated to discipline. Chancellor W’iliiam Tolley of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity succinctly focalized the trends when he observed in an address 
to a class entering the University: “Here in the United States we ha\c 
limited our educational efforts in recent years to utilitarian purposes. 
We have been bent on producing the effectite butcher and baker and 
candlestick maker, lawyer, merchant, doctor, chief, and e\en athlete.” 
In other words, tradeschoolisin—where materialism, status, and tecli- 
nology are king. We have developed objectives devoid of principles 
and devoid of the protection of trained mental discipline. 

Young men and women, born at a time when education is devoted to 
what sells best as determined by Madison Avenue techniques, are 
exposed to continual adaptation to failures to meet predetermined 
standards or to successes which at best are conaidered relative. In this 
lies the crux of the causal-relationship between biological dysadapta- 
tion and education, for this success or failure is so constituted as to 
represent a mental death-dealing knife to the security system. The 
stimulus of the anticipation and culmination of a set of circumstances 
classified as a failure by the entire social group is easy to understand 
in tliis context. What is more difficult to comprehend is the abilitv 
of success to produce the same threatening stimulation to the body- 
protective mechanisms, unless one understands that we have so rigged 
our value systems as to make success aiw'ays crucial and at the same 
time relative. This then allows relative success to be interpolated easily 
to mean relative failure. 

If the success-failure stimulation of the security-survival system were 
acute and of short duration, the resulting disordered homeostasis would 
be of little practical importance. Unfortunately this is not the case, 
for this type of stimulation is chronic, self-reinforcing, and perpetu¬ 
ating in a way that denies effective adaptation. From the beginning 
of man's existence, he has sought temporary self-transcendence from 
this exhausting experience through the use of alcohol and narcotics, 
and more recently through barbiturates and tranquilizers. Man has 
found security in the knowledge that escape is always available to him 
through these agents and as long a$ they axe available, he evades the 
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eifective permanent cure—mental di'jcipline throusjh education. 

Many of the overt manifestations of d\sadaptation are well-known 
to you all. What is not well-known is that whether these rnanifestation*^ 
are psvchic, psychosomatic, or somatic, the\ are onU minor indicators 
ol the energ)’ quotients released in the oj>eration of the body security 
system. It ne\er ceases to ama/e tlte student of this problem that so 
many \aried responses can emit from a single system disorder. That 
chronic anger, irritability, depression, headache, di//ine^^, insomnia, 
somnolence, exhaustion, tachycardia, nausea, vomiting, diarrfiea. 
asthma, migraine, colitis, stomach ulcers, hypertension, and possiblv 
arteriosclerosis are related and find origin in the chronic metabolic 
disturbances of dysadaptation seems to violate our moral sensibilities. 
Shocking as the concept may be, there is ample proof to cl(ic iinient that 
this is the penalty our society is paying for poor training in mental 
discipline. But this is not the only penalty nor bv any means the mo>t 
severe. Dr. Gerald Gordon, an eminent psychiatrist, recenth pointed 
his finger at the degraded penalty when he observed, “Modern man 
thereby has sacrificed his identity, freedom, independence, self-reliance, 
and even his courage in the damp laundry of mediocritv.” 

This discussion seems to have wandered afield from the subject of 
creativity. By definition, creativity rests mainly in the hands of God 
and rarely if ever comes within the reach of man. Tneovering the 
unknown which has always been present, while praiseworthy, is lertaiii- 
ly not creativity. I suspect we have redefined creativity in this light to 
mean adventure into the unknown. Within the framework of this latter 
definition, there has developed a tremendous stagnation of creativity. 
We are rapidly running out of the ideas upon which tomorrow’s cul¬ 
ture will depend. The etiology of this stagnation is to be found in the 
penalties of dysadaptation already discussed. If we are taught to fear 
failure while treading well-worn paths, exploring the unknown be¬ 
comes infinitely more dangerous. It is not without real reason that most 
of us avoid creativity, for during the recorded history of man, society, 
as well as man’s own biology, has extracted an enormous toll for his 
creative enterprise. 

Man’s self-created and self-generated problems and mental paralyses 
have not gone unrecognized. Society’s answer has been huge sums spent 
on biological research* the training of psychologists and psychiatrists, 
the development of drugs, the buildix^ of mental institutions, and the 
remaking of theologians into psychiatrists. The contributions of these 
endeavors have been unmistakably large* but are only a drop in the 
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sea of need. The onl} leal hope that man lor 

from nicdioerit) and for a sate passport to the v.orid ol cie .ti; it*, le^i^ 
in the hands ol teachers and a conddeiabit nioiiihed ;iT.p;o,tili to 
education. 
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Basic Aspects of 
Creative teaching 

Viktor Lowenfeld 


Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, Head of th« Department of Art Education at 
Pennsylvania State University until his death on May 25, 1960, was born in 
Linz, Austria. He was educated at the College of Applied Arts, the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Vienna, and the University of Vienna. He was a member 
of the Board of the American Society on Aesthetics, the International Mari 
Twain Society, the International Society for Education through Art, and the 
National Art Education Association. Creative and Mental Growth, textbook 
used in more than two hundred universities, was among the best of his 
writings. 

Before I shall try to develop what seem to me some of the basic aspects 
of creative teaching, I would like to stress with all the convincing power 
which I have at my disposal that creative teaching per sc is no virtue 
unless it is carried by the deep desire to promote human values. It is 
not enough merely to promote creativity, for we have witnessed during 
our own lives how creativity can be misused. 

The ingenious methods which were invented for the ktlling and 
torturing of millions in the concentration camps of Oermany are only 
some of the dreadful examples. It seems to me, dieneforc, of utmost 
importance that one of the most basic aq^ects of areative teacMi^ must 
be our fervent desire to use cieativity im the good ol men. Tliat sudi 
obvious goals are often oonfiictii^ widi reality, eapedbtDy with our 
national welfare die immdieiice of 

the creative 
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ly, we in the arts, or in education, or both, can fully concentrate on 
creativity as a promoter of human values. It is toward this end that 
the following methodolog}*, resulting from our research, has been 
developed. 

While it seems to be obvious that creativity without a creator is like 
a structure without a facade, it is nevertheless important to point out 
that the understanding of common structural elements will lead to a 
better understanding of the nature of architecture. Essential to every 
creative activity is, therefore, the specific medium with which the 
creator creates. There are, however, also common attributes of crea¬ 
tivity which signify the act of creating, regardless of the special media 
and skills which are involved in a particular creative process. It is 
with these common criteria of creativity and their application to teach¬ 
ing that I shall concern myself. 

It should be clearly in our mind that teaching always depends on 
the methods used and the one who actually applies them. It is needless 
to say that especially in creative teaching a methodology' can at best 
help to develop an atmosphere conducive to the unfolding of creative 
potentials in individuals. It should also be emphasized that such a 
methodology’ still needs the strong ties wdth subject matter and skills 
in the various areas of creative teaching. I shall leave this application 
to the specialist, although I shall occasionally use examples from the 
arts, for they seem to be still the main promoter of creativity in our 
educational system. 

Before I shall discuss some of the important implications of our 
research for creative teaching or better for providing an atmosphere 
conducive to the unfolding of creativeness, I would like to clarify an 
often misunderstood concept about who is creative and w’ho is not. 
I believe that one of the outstanding differences between man and 
animal is that man intentionally creates and the animal does not. 
That implies that every’ individual is a potential creator. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, not every’body’s creativeness has been developed so that it can 
properly function. We can, therefore, distinguish between the poten- 
tial creativeness of an individual and his functiona l creativeness. The 
potential creativeness is the creativeness which an individual has but 
not necessarily can use- The individual may not even be aware of it. 
In the process of “learning” or “maturation” this part of his personality, 
may have become neglected, inhibited or buried. Potentially, he may 
be a creator but his creativeness cannot function. The functional 
creativeness is that part of an individual’s creativeness which he uses, 
or which expresses itself in his woik or actions. In art education, we 
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try to unfold the individual’s creative potentialities so that they may 
function as a part of him. Thus, Avhenever we try to unfold the creative 
abilities in children, it is our goal to bring into equilibrium the func¬ 
tional with the potential creative abilities for we are not satisfied as 
long as not all potential creative abilities also function. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that there is a tremendous range in the 
creativeness of people. Some people inherently or by their early in¬ 
fluences have much greater potential creative abilities than others. 
When we add to this the great differences of the “amount” of creative¬ 
ness in individuals which actually' functions then we arrive at an almost 
infinite continuum from least to most creative people. Yet, we have to 
regard it as our sacred responsibility to unfold and develop each indi¬ 
vidual’s creative ability as dim as the spark may be and kindle it to 
whatever flame it may conceivably develop. The degree to which we 
try to unfold the creative potentials in everyone, regardless as to his 
status and capabilities, to me, is a gauge of the ethics of a society. 

It has been found that basic to the freeing of the individual’s creative 
potentialities is the development of his sensitivities. Without them no 
creative process is possible. We must not succumb to the notion that 
everything that is done with a crayon, brush and paint or other art 
media is necessarily “creative” or “art.” We must also be aware of the 
fact that unless we as teachers are sensitive we cannot promote sensi¬ 
tivity. It is obvious that unless we define the nature of sensitivity more 
closely, we cannot use it in our methodology in any w'ay but intuitively. 
Sensitivity may often be confused with sentimental behavior which 
may have little in common with our problem. 

To make myself clear, one would not be sensitive to the needs of a 
blind individual by overprotecting him, as it is so often done by 
parents of blind children. Such a sentimental attitude would indeed 
be insensitive toward the real needs of the blind. 

We shall differentiate between four different kinds of sensitivity; all 
seem to be equally significant for the unfolding of the creative poten¬ 
tialities in man. 

Perceptual Sensitivity or the Refined Use of Our Senses 

While we have learned from psychology that without perception no 
learning is possible, we are far from applying this knowledge to edu¬ 
cation and draw the logical conclusion to do whatever we can to pro¬ 
mote refined perception, that is the refined.use of our senses. If it were 
not for the arts, no attention would be given to this very important 
area of education. Is it not that we not only learn through our senses, 
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but that our semes are the main intermediaries through which life 
itself becomes richer and more meaningful? 

\V"hat do we understand by perceptual sensitivity? Perceptual sen¬ 
sitivity always refers to the differentiated use of our senses. It alwavs 
is concerned with the breaking down of sense impressions to their de¬ 
tailed components. In visual perception it would, therefore, mean that 
we use our eyes not only for seeing, that is recognizing things, but for 
observing, that is penetrating into the detailed visual relationships 
which form the total impression. We would not call one an observer 
unless he has the quality to penetrate into details. “Details,** however, 
have different meanings for different developmental levels. For the 
young child, details may merely refer to the number of things he wants 
to include into his concept, while for the older child, details may refer 
to the number of items with which he can characterize what is 
visually significant to him. This is still far from the intricate visual 
relationships of shapes, lights and darks of the mature individual, who 
not only discovers the static details, the details which are ever present, 
but who penetrates into the dynamic effects caused by the changing 
relationships between tliem. 

How little we observe in our daily living can easily be seen from the 
fact that we can scarcely recall simplest visual relationships, such as 
the location of the colors in a street light. That the “yellow** is in the 
center is commonly known, How^ever, whether the red or the green 
light is on the bottom or on the top is a fact which is much less at the 
disposal of most of us. Yet, if a child would have to include a street 
light in his painting he w^ould be compelled to recall it in detail. 
What is true for the street light is indeed applicable to all visual ob- 
ser\'ation. 

What has been said about visual sensitivity is in principle valid 
for all other perceptual sensitivities. Tactile sensitivity mainly con¬ 
sists of the ability to differentiate and enjoy by touch the intricate va¬ 
rieties of textural and three dimensional forms and their relationships. 
Whenever we engage in breaking down a total form to its detailed 
components by means of touch, w^e engage in tactile sensitivity. Thus 
kinaesthetic sensitivity would then be the sensitivity which refers to 
our detailed experience of our body motions, not only as expressed in ^ 
meaningful dance experience but in life in general. Auditive sensitiv-! 
ity, according to what has been said, means then the ability to use | 
the ears not only for hearing but for listening, that is for the detailed | 
characteristics and relationships of sound. i 
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Perceptual sensitivity then deals with the refined use of our senses, 
or to what are commonly referred to as sensibilities. 

In teaching situations, the teacher should not only be aware of the 
significance which the development of the refined use of our senses has 
for the unfolding of the creative potentialities but he should search for 
situations which give rise to opportunities for the promotion of the 
sensibilities in his classroom. It is needless to say that the teacher’s 
ability to promote the refined use of our senses greatly depends on 
his own sensitivity toward perception. It should, however, be em¬ 
phasized that whenever a child engages in a creative process he brings 
to play all his sense reactions. How much and how intensely he parti¬ 
cipates with all his senses depends greatly on his own perceptual sen¬ 
sitivity and on the teacher’s ability to awaken it. 

As has been said, for the promotion of perceptual sensitivity, the 
teacher must indeed be sensitive herself. She must be especially con¬ 
scious of directing attention to detailed perception, that is breaking 
down of total general impressions into their detailed components in 
order to arrive at an “enriched” new concept of the whole. 

Aesthetic Sensitivity or the Sensitivity for Harmonious Relationships 

Aesthetic sensitivity is the sensitivity responsible for the changes 
from a chaos on the low’^er end of the continuum to the most har¬ 
monious organization on the upper end. Aesthetic sensitivity not only 
refers to art but to any experience in which “the senses are brought 
into harmonious and habitual relationship with the external 
world.” (79) Thus aesthetic sensitivity appears to be essential for any 
well organized and integrated thinking, feeling and perceiving and 
the expression of these. Depending on the media used, we then deal 
with the different art forms as expressions of this organization, such 
as: words, spaces, tones, lines, shapes, colors, movements, or any mix- 
cure of these. Aesthetic sensitivity is not arbitrary, bound by rules. It 
may start on any level, conscious or unconscious, intuitive or planned, 
and anywhere in life, in play, in art. That is why our whole per¬ 
sonality is affected by aesthetic sensitivity. Aesthetic sensitivity has 
no external set of standards; it may differ in its expression as w'ell as 
in its meaning from individual to individual and from work to work. 
It can, therefore, be said that every creative work has its own aesthetic 
standard. If we would attempt to regiment or dictate aesthetic rela¬ 
tionships, we would arrive at dogmatic laws. This has important 
implications for creative teaching. It implies that all set rules for 
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aesthetic relationships rigiclK applied to all creative expression are 
detrimental to aesthetic sensitivity. Vet, in many of our schools com¬ 
position in art, music, English or other subjects is still regarded as an 
individual entity and is taught with no relationship to the specific 
qualities of the individual’s aesthetic product or the intentions of the 
creator. 

Fundamental to any promotion of aesthetic sensitivity in the arts 
is the recognition that the aesthetic product is only a record of the 
degree to which the individual's sensibilities have developed and have 
been brought into harmonious relationship with the external world. 
Indeed, this can be seen even in the early scribblings of children. In 
scribbling, the child brings into harmonious relationship his motions 
with the drawing area which he has at his disposal. While this aesthetic 
sensitivity does not reach the level of consciousness, it is indicative for 
the child’s unconscious desire to bring into “habitual relationship” 
his movements with the drawing area. Some children scribble small 
and remain in the comer only, others scribble beyond the boundary 
of the drawing area over the desk top, w’hile others distinctly relate 
their motion to the area they have at their disposal. 

Aesthetic sensitivity is intimately related to economy; to express 
the utmost with the least in material and thought. In the use of crea¬ 
tive media, it means to express with greatest care and economy the ut¬ 
most of their characteristics so that they are most effective. This is 
as true for the use of the single instrument in an orchestra as it is for 
the use of a fortissimo in a symphony. It is valid for the careful use of 
a specific color at the right spot, in just the right amount, as it is 
for any other art medium. In a wwk of art as in any other harmonious 
organization, nothing is superfluous. 

It is needless to say that in order to unfold and promote aesthetic 
sensitivity in the classrooms, the teacher must constantly seek for 
harmonious relationships and the expression of them. Aesthetic sen¬ 
sitivity is a state of mind. It is ever present in life. On its cultivation 
depends our ability to unfold the creative potentialities in men, for 
whenever harmonious relationships are lacking, chaos enters and 
none of our sensibilities can find their integrative expression on which 
creativity depends. 

For the promotion of aesthetic sensitivity, the teacher must try to 
concentrate on all aspects of an experience and thus bring the indi¬ 
vidual's thinking, feeling, and perceiving habitually into harmonious 
relationships. 

She must at all times seek for economy of expression, that is to ex- 
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press the utmost with the least of effort and medium. She must tr\’ to 
develop meaningful relationships between medium and expression and 
seek for the uniqueness of a specific medium for a specific expression. 
She must be sensitive to the child's individual needs in establishing 
harmonious relationships of parts to the whole, based on individual 
solutions of problems and not on arbitrary rules. 

Emotional and Social Sensitivity 

Because it is difficult to separate social from emotional sensitivity, 
I shall discuss them together. Social and emotional sensitivity begins 
with the ability to completely identify with one’s own work and ac¬ 
tions, to face one’s owm possibilities as well as one’s limitations. To 
seek fulfillment in one’s own work has indeed become a rare ingredient 
at a materialistic time in which the job is mainly considered as a mere 
means by which to make money. To identify with one’s own work so 
closely that the distinction between the work and its creator almost 
ceases is one of the attributes “which signifies the creative process. 
When Beethoven created the Ninth Symphony, the Ninth was Beetho¬ 
ven and Beethoven was the Ninth. In this rare instance, which char¬ 
acterizes the creative process, the creator so closely identifies with his 
work, becomes so intensely involved in it, that a deep feeling of com¬ 
munion develops between him and his work. 

For this intense self-involvement, a classroom atmosphere of intense 
personal relationship and utmost sincerity is necessary. This, indeed, 
cannot be created without the complete devotion of the teacher to 
his work. Unless the individual identifies with his own needs, it is 
impossible to identify with external needs, including the needs of 
others. That is why we can say that real cooperation starts with the 
ability to face one’s own self. Thus, social and emotional sensitivity 
may be responsible for the development of better human relationships 
and values. 

In art education, social and emotional sensitivity begins with the 
individual’s ability to become involved in his own work and com¬ 
pletely identify with it. We all have seen Mary so completely sub¬ 
merge in her creative work that scarcely anything which happens 
around her could divert her. It is the complete absorption by one's 
own work which is part of the creative process. Mary not only iden¬ 
tifies with the subject matter which she expresses, re-experiencing 
everything she expresses, but she also “feels” the material with which 
she creates. If she paints with water color, she can almost predict the 
“behavior" of her colors. Red, at this point feels fine, will it come 
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(loser to the blue—will it ttjuth it—embrace it—and merge? How does 
paper behave? Paper can do nian\ things which metal cannot. It can 
lold, tear, turn around beautilully and H\ awa\ with the slightest 
breeze. How can we make it feel best? How does it behave when “it 
meets’* with other materials, such as water or paste? How does the 
grain of wood feel when it is covered up by paint? What can w'ood 
do different from paper? W'hat can we do to bring out the quality of 
wood? 

To identify with materials so that one learns to predict the “be¬ 
havior” of media in order to use them creatively is like an intimate 
friendship. It is needless to say such close relationships must result 
in love and deep affection for the medium of expression. Wliich 
painter does not know of the nostalgic feeling caused merely by the 
smell of paint w’hen away from his own studio, or the festive feeling 
of a “wiedersehen” when a violin player touches again his violin 
after a comeback. Such human values must become the results of 
the unlolding process of the creative abilities in individuals. Their 
intensity depends to a great extent on the quality of the teacher. 

It is, however, self-evident that one of the most important attributes 
of emotional and social sensitivity* as a vital part of creative teaching 
is the teacher’s ability to identify wdth the child’s needs. Since these 
needs change not only from individual to individual but also with 
the child’s development, the teacher’s sensitive identification with the 
child and his developmental stage, is essential for the unfolding and 
nurturing of the child’s creative potentialities. 

Thus, for the promotion of emotional and social sensitivity, the 
teacher must be aware of the developmental and individual needs of 
the child. She must try^ to create an atmosphere in which the child 
can identify himself wdth the subject matter as well as with the prcxress 
of creating and learning. She must promote self-involvement by stres¬ 
sing experiences which are meaningful to the child. Grammar or form 
often needs to be subordinated to the urge for expression, and should 
only develop as part of it. The teacher should promote situations 
which foster the child’s ability to identify with the needs of others. 
Essential for emotional and social sensitivity is the discovery of the 
peculiarities and characteristics of materials and media of expression. 

Intellectual Sensitivity in Creativity 

It is needless to say that also in purely Intellectual activities sen¬ 
sitivities are applied. However, these are quite different from the sen¬ 
sitivities used in creative activities. It is not new that our I.Q, tests 
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do not assess the creative mind. Creative individuals are not neces¬ 
sarily the outstanding ones in their intellectual pursuit of knowledge. 
Especially in the arts, we have witnessed that naive as well as great 
minds have produced great works of art. In short, creativity and in¬ 
tellect are not necessarily related. 

Usually we define intellectual sensitivity as the ability to distinguish 
from a bulk of knowledge wdiat is essential from what is nonessential 
for its understanding and communication. What is essential indeed 
changes from problem to problem. However, on all levels of intellec¬ 
tual sophistication it can be objectified. It can be measured. Manv 
mathematicians when confronted w’ith an equation will have to arrive 
at the same result in regard to what is essential and what is nonessen¬ 
tial for the solution of the problem. Although their approaches may 
differ, their final results will be the same. What is essential for the 
expression of the aesthetic experience, however, changes not only from 
individual to individual, from medium to medium, from one stage 
of growth to the other, but also from experience to experience. A six- 
year-old who was guided by his father across the street felt the big 
hand of his Dad when it held his little hand. He felt it almost disap¬ 
pearing in the “big hand" of Dad. Essential for his expression fal- 
though unconscious in nature at this stage of naive expression) was 
a big shape representing his individual concept of the big hand of 
Dad and a tiny shape in it representing his own “hand.” It is needless 
to say that what is essential for the expression of aesthetic experience 
refers not only to the kind of expression but also to the medium with 
which it is expressed. Thus, the ability to differentiate the essential 
from the nonessential in creative activity, especially in the arts, is 
highly subjective and inasmuch as it changes for each individual ex¬ 
pression, it is most difficult to assess. It is then this highly differenti¬ 
ated form of activity, the ability to relate expression and medium so 
intimately and uniquely to each other that they are so essential to 
each other that none can be replaced, which constitutes creative in¬ 
telligence, That in this continuous search for such unique relation¬ 
ships, the creative individual becomes completely submerged in his 
search for “subjective truth,” or as Barron reports, that he has an 
“intense aesthetic and moral commitment to his work,” is self-evident. 
However, what is surprising is the neglect of recognition of the 
meaning which creative intelligence has for education and society 
in general. It is indeed important for learning to assess facts objec¬ 
tively. But is it not equally important for education to emphasize 
what is essential for one's own individual expression? Does not life 
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to a great extent consist of the eternal search for “what is essential 
to me*’? And is it not equally important for our democratic thinking 
not to neglect the sagacity, the wisdom of the naive, as well as the 
creativity of the unsophisticated? We have preached individual dif¬ 
ferences, and have too often served conformity. Creative intelligence 
as the sensitivity which is necessary for the differentiation of what 
is essential from what is unessential for the individual’s own mode of 
expression may well be one of the attributes which is most neglected 
in our educational system. It is needless to say that all “how to do 
methods” completely counteract this search for individual truth, this 
ability to differentiate between what is essential and what is unessen¬ 
tial for the solution of an individual form of expression. 

From what has been said it becomes quite obvious that for the pro¬ 
motion of “creative intelligence” the teacher must be able to distin¬ 
guish between what is essential and what is unessential for the indi¬ 
vidual's expression. She must distinguish between objective and sub¬ 
jective needs. Objective needs are referring to procedures and- the use 
of media while subjective needs refer to modes of expression. The 
teacher must be sensitive in helping the child to find his “right” 
technique for his individual expression. It is essential that the teacher 
helps the child in his approach to discover the solution which is 
necessary’ for his problem. It is needless to say that in this process of 
self-discove]y% the teacher must be sensitive to the existing discrepancy 
between the child's and the adult's needs for expression. 

Adjusting to Changing Situations and Taking Advantage of Them 

The ability to quickly adjust to changing situations, to assess them, 
and to use them for new adventures clearly differentiates creative from 
less creative individuals. It always is a part of creative teaching. Con¬ 
trary to that is the teacher or student who is disturbed by unexpected 
occurrences. The teacher who stiffly adheres to his previously deter¬ 
mined “lesson plan,” counteracts creative thinking. In every creative 
experience, the creator continuously takes advantage of the ever 
changing relationships during the creative process. A child or a 
teacher who is disturbed by such unexpected changes easily gets dog¬ 
matic and rather sticks to predetermined solutions. The ability con¬ 
tinuously to take advantage of the changing constellations during the 
creative process is a vital part of the unfolding process of the creative 
potentialities in individuals. 

Two individuals who paint with water color may be confronted 
with a sudden merging or running of their paint. Tlie one may be 
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greatly disturbed by it while the other watching the act with great 
excitement quickly may assess the situation and use it for new adven¬ 
tures. The flexibility and fluency necessary for such a reaction is 
one of the distinct differences between creative and less creative in¬ 
dividuals. The promotion of these attributes represents a vital part of 
creative teaching. It is needless to say that the ability to adjust to 
changing situations and to take advantage of them not only refers to 
the use of creative media but also to the ever changing concepts 
during the creative process. Actually, every change or new step in the 
creation of a collage, sculpture, painting or any art form, confronts 
the individual with ever changing situations in material and mean¬ 
ings. His ability to quickly react to them and use them for new ad¬ 
ventures and constellations signifies the creative process. During the 
creative process, this is mostly a spontaneous intuitive act. Yet, in a 
later evaluation, during a pause of self-confrontation, this often enters 
the realm of consciousness. 

Knowing of the importance of flexible and fluent reaction toward 
the ever changing relationships during the creative process, the teacher 
has to do everything he can to promote an atmosphere conducive to 
the experimental attitude which fosters the fluent reactions to 
changes in media and concepts which are vital to creativity. 

It can readily be seen how predetermined step-by-step procedures 
counteract this important attribute of creativity or how predescribed 
methods in coloring or workbooks or “paint by number sets” sup 
press flexible and fluent reactions. 

The Ability to Penetrate into Details and Unite Them into a New 
Whole 

Unless we penetrate into an experience, whatever its nature may be, 
it will remain superficial and as such cannot serve as the basis for 
creativity. In emotional experiences, this very fact may be the dif¬ 
ference between pure sentimental and deep emotional feelings. In 
religion this may account for the differences between merely en¬ 
gaging in religious activities and the deep spiritual belief which 
expresses itself in a total concept of living; in art, too, the ability to 
penetrate into the aesthetic experience, that is to conceive of it not 
merely in generalities but in its details is part of the creative proc¬ 
ess. This penetration may deal with visual, tactile, kinaesthetic, or 
any other sensibilities and any mixture of them. It may be emotionaU 
intellectual, or social in nature, or any mixture of these. Yet, as 
long as these experiences remain mere generalities they force us 
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to be mere “spectators” as it were, and do not promote self-involve¬ 
ment so necessary for the creative process. The more we penetrate 
into the nature of the experience with our feeling, perceiving, and 
thinking, the more we relate ourselves to it. 

Educationally, it is, therefore, of extreme importance for the un¬ 
folding of the creative potentialities in children and youth, to help 
individuals to penetrate into experiences as much as possible.'^Foi 
only through such penetration may they achieve the self-involvement 
necessary^ for the creative process!^This is particularly important for 
the elementaiy’ school teacher who often lacks the understanding 
which is essential for the penetration into the nature of art media. 
But even in the presentation of subject matter as “art motivations” the 
lack of penetration into the details of an experience may well be 
an important part which accounts for the difference between mere 
“illustrations” and an art expression in which the self is intimately 
bound up with the aesthetic experience. 

Any penetration into the aesthetic experience of the child is essen¬ 
tial for making it more meaningful to the teacher. The more we 
remain with generalities the less sensitive will our relationships be. 
Any breaking down of characteristics pertaining to the aesthetic 
experience of levels of growth removes from mere generalization. 
Therefore, any use of growth criteria for any other purpose than 
becoming more sensitive to the creative process and the resulting 
product, such as for diagnostic purposes, lies outside the realm of art 
education. On the other hand, it would be just as harmful to succumb 
to mere generalization only for fear not to harm the intuitive act of 
creation. It is important for the promotion of the unfolding of the 
creative potentialities and therefore for the teaching of art to pene¬ 
trate into the nature of experience and use our knowledge for the 
improvement of our methods, and especially for an increased sen¬ 
sitivity to the individual and his creative needs. 

Uniqueness and Originality 

Our increasing industrialization and dependency on the assembly 
line may be either a blessing or a danger to the individual and his 
unique contribution, depending on his ability to use it or his com¬ 
placency to succumb to it. Certainly the rows and rows of serial 
houses which surround our cities are not conducive to individuality, 
nor is the increased simplification of cooking through the produc¬ 
tion of ready-made meals increasing our sensitivity to taste. We may 
be the last generation which still holds a potato in its hand and 
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knows that it smells of earth, that it must be washed and peeled and 
boiled for eating, and not just thrown as flakes into boiling water. 
As beautiful as such inventions are, they may bring us further away 
from our unique responses as individuals unless education recon¬ 
quers the uniqueness of the individual and his responses to his 
environment by counteracting regimentation and conformity. 

In a just completed experimental study (34) the unique contri¬ 
bution of art education as effectively counteracting conformist be¬ 
havior has clearly been demonstrated. 

It should, however, be stressed that originality for originality's 
sake is just as harmful as conformity for conformity's sake. Unless 
originality or uniqueness becomes a part of intuition it is “made'" 
and not part of the personality of the individual. 

Uniqueness and originality in child art shows itself by the ever 
changing individual reactions in the desire to redefine the usage of 
old materials or concepts for new modes of expression. 

On the higher level of artistic production, the search for orig¬ 
inality and uniqueness has become one of the tragic contradictions 
of our time. In his deep search for uniqueness in expression the 
contemporary artist may become the slave of his own “originality” 
and lose his intuitive response to experience. Unlike in a previous 
era, the contemporary artist almost forces himself to invent art newly, 
as it were, each for himself. In this conquest of new individual 
relationships, in this search for originality, he often succumbs to 
conformity of his “newly found style.” 

Instead of promoting uniqueness of responses and originality in 
approach to education, the forces which counteract them are much 
felt. Workbooks and coloring books containing stereotyped repeti¬ 
tions of patterns as well as paint by number sets not only deprive 
the child of his unique responses but counteract his original approach 
to his own concepts. Inasmuch as these commercially mass produced 
means are widely distributed and easily accessible to parents who see 
their ready use as a means to keep their children “busy,” the harm 
which they do to the unfolding pf the creative potentialities in our 
children cannot be enough and continuously emphasized. 

Finally, I would like to stress again with all my conviction that 
the aesthetic experiences as well as the unfolding of the individual's 
creative potentialities are only means to an end in the educational 
process. Wherever the emphasis lies in this process, the end must 
always be the promotion of human sensitivities and values, for our 
whole life and the future of man depend on it. 
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